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A  few  second? 
made  a  lasting 
Impression. 


By  MARK  HAWKINS 

$/--.■.•.'*;<  to  7  he  f!  r^J 

v  Y      i^.xfcjJ  fi>y  grand- 
moth^r.  "You  won't  find  the  re- 
el Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  honk." 

We  weie  swinging  together 
or.  the  porch,  a  warm  spring 
evening  in  1924,  while  I  was 
trying  to  do  my  seventh-grade 
history  lesson. 

1  luctghed:  "Grandma,  you 
were  a  Rebel.  Aren't  you  a  hi? 
prejudiced  against  Lincoln0"' 

"No  matter.  But  1  am  speak- 
ing the  truth  when  /  say  he  was 
an  ordinary  man  " 

"That  is  very  generous  of 
you.  Most  of  you/Southerners 
thought  he  was  the  devil  him- 
self. But  hoy.'  (jo  you  know0" 

"Because  once  1  was  a.*;  close 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  I  am  to  you 
now."     .     -' 

1  ciosed  the  book.  "You  mean, 
you  really  saw  Lincoln?" 

"Not  only  saw  him,  but  1 


ijsUs^i 


America  honors  nu  16th  president  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 


>  Murk  Hawkins,  73,  is  a  San 
Francisco  writer  and 
jadk-of-dU-traties. 


know  something  about  him  that 
the  historians  have  never  found 
out." 

I  smiled  to  myself  and  sank 
back.  Grandma  was  an  actress 
in  the  days  when  it  wasn't  re- 
spectable. She  could  always  be 
counted  on  to  tell  a  flamboyant 
story.  She  married  my  grandfa- 
ther, who  was  a   Union  officer 
of  the  occupation  army,  and 
gave  up  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
20. 

"I  was  18.  Lincoln  was  walk- 
ing up  iiie  street  in  Richmond. 
It  was  right  after  the  city  had   '' 
been  taken  by  the  Union  forces. 


A  spring  day  much  like  this. 
one.  The  streets  were  dei;e: 
ns  people  were  still  hiding  h 
the  cellars.  But  I  was  bold  a., 
curious  so  I  leaned  out  of  Oil 
street  window  —  it  was  aK 
the  sidewalk  —  to  watch  hi 
walk  by.  He  was  followed  t 
about  naif  a  dozen  aides  an.' 
or  12  colored  folk. 

"He  must  have  been  glitt? . 
see  someone  who  wasn't  %p: 
because  when  he  gof  ftbrci&i 
our  window  he  stopped  atio 
taking  off  Wi  hat,  jajta«.SK 

Please  turn  Co  IMC&W'-. 
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From  MUL'S  HI3T0RT  OF  JfiFFERSOK  COUKTI,  ILLINOIS.  By  John  a.  Wall. 
B.  F.  Eowen  &.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  1909, 

"One  evening  Lincoln  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  told  a  story 
on  himself  that  sent  the  hearty  laugh  around  the  room.  He  said: 
"When  the  state  capital  was  moved  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield, 
I  followed  it  up  to  try  to  make  a  living  at  the  law,  because 
legal  business  was  very  scarce  in  those  days,  I  soon  got  into 
a  case  that  led  me  to  attend  court  at  Taylorville,  I  had  no  horse, 
so  I  ordered  the  old  rockaway  stage  coach  to  call  for  me  next 
morning.  Meantime  I  greased  my  boots,  put  on  my  new  jean  pants 
and  stove-pipe  had  and  'spruced  up*  generally— looking  as  much 
like  a  lawyer  as  I  could.   When  the  cab  came,  it  was  full  and  I 
had  to  take  a  seet  with  the  driver  on  top  and  in  front.  After 
we  had  set  sail,  it  being  a  nice  breezy  morning,  the  driver  reached 
down  in  the  box  and  drew  forth  a  raw  twist  of  tobacco  and  after 
helping  himself,  offered  it  to  me  with  *trke  a  chaw,  mister?1 
I  thanked  him,  I  did  not  chew.  After  saturating  a  mouthful  of 
the  stuff  he  puffed  it  out  against  the  wind,  causing  it  to  come 
back  over  my  hat,  pants  and  boots— utterly  destroying  my  handsome 
appearance,  but  this  did  not  disturb  him.   He  then  reached  down 
again  and  brought  forth  a  flash  of  red-eye  and  after  treating  him- 
self, offered  it  to  me.  Again  I  thanked  him,  1  did  not  drink. 
This  seemed  to  confuse  him  and  giving  me  a  queer  look  with  his 
cock-eye,  said:   •Mister,  do  you  know  what  I  think  of  your  fellers 
who  aint  got  no  small  vices?9   *fto';  said  I.  Then  with  a  glance 
of  disdain,  he  drawled  out,  'I  think  you  make  up  in  big  ones 
what  you  lack  in  little  ones;  and  I  can  tell  by  the  cut  of  your 
jib  that  you  are  bad  after  the  winimen.1"  The  dry  manner  in  which 

he  told  the  story  added  zest  to  it  and  the  great  man,  being  a 

perfect  Joseph  along  the  line  alluded  to,  also  made  it  seem  ludicrous." 


A  story  is  told  of  President  Lincoln  which  shows  what 
he  thought  of  "  full  dress."  One  night  Mrs.  Lincoln 
swept  into  the  library  as  the  President  stood  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  warming  his  long  frame.  Her  dress  was  long 
at  one  end  and  low  at  the  other.  "  Whew,"  said  old  Abe, 
"  what  a  long  tail  our  cat  has  to-night."  Mrs.  Lincoln 
made  no  answer  and  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  stood 
some  time  with  his  eyes  studying  the  floor,  and  then  said, 
softly:  "  Mother,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  if 
some  of  our  cat's  tail  was  around  her  neck?  " 


Gift  Rob 

CD  ~ 

_/  RHsiDtNT  Eisenhower  once  walked  into  Tiffany's  to  buy  a  present  for 
his  wife,  Mamie.  After  selecting  a  gift,  he  asked  Walter  Moving,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  company,  "Does  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
get  a  discount  from  Tiffany's?" 

Moving  considered  the  matter  briefly  before  answering,  "Well,  sir,  we 
didn't  give  a  discount  to  Abraham  Lincoln." 

176  Reader's   Digest,    September    hiS3 
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IradeftTshaped  Lincoln's  future 
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.'  bj/  4rt  Wefe..-, 

.^-   AttthorVfioTe;  Thts'is  an 

^authentic     story     about 

:,  Abraham  Lincoln.  My  home 

^ k?S   been  in  Decatur,   Ill.t 

:  land  J  have  been  on  the  Lin- 

'igolh  homesite  many  times. 

MyJ.H  Qreat,   great,   great 

./granddaughter   of  Sheriff 

'^yfarjtick  is  a  very  personal 

:  faiendof  mine.  Her  name  i$ 

*  Florence  Scott  White    She 

.;■;■ still  lives  in  Decalur^;,^ 

vK.K  we  should  ask  the  questioir 

5  jo  •:  all   peoples^  all   ova*   the 
2 world, v  "Who;  is   one  of"  the^ 
^greatest'  Americans*  of  r all 
#f  times?"  rtti  sure  the  name  of 

^Abraham  Lincoln  would  have 
j  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  ,. 
|p §  A  man  with  the  most  humble 
.^'beginning  and  who  achieved  ; 
•*  the  greatest  results  for  the 
equality  of  mankind,  Abraham 
/';  Lincoln  is  among  the  greatest 

3    Of  °alL.>wSi-<     ;^-i^-a>,i     #&?•&' 

"'   '■  Lincoln  was  borri  in  Ken- 
tucky and  lived  there  during  his 
^childhood  years.  In  hopes  of  a 
l$  better  life  the  family  moved  to 
^southern  Indiana.  Then  during 

6  his  20th  year  in  an  oxen-pulled 
I  wagon  with  13  relatives  and 

friends,  ^he  Lihcolns  moved  to 


central  Illinois.  ,., 


.Liwawaies 


,«$8s'sv< 


^tf*  ~3^v>*  ,f^^^^^^*i 


Uncle  John  Hanks  convinced 
Thomas    Lincoln,    Abraham's 
father,  to  move  on  to  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey,  which  was 
along  the  Sagamon  River  just 
west  of  Decatur,  111.  The  fami- 
ly built  some  log  houses  and 
broke  ground  for  raising  crops. 
There  was  an  adequate  supply 
of  wild  game  for  good.  But  all 
did  not  go  well. 
}„.   This  \yas  the  winter  of  the 
,  deep   snows.    Food    supplies 
dwindled.   Conditions   seemed 
'"to  go  from  bad  to  worse.    ■- 
;,      Some  interesting  things  hap- 
pened to  young  Lincoln  during 
that  year.  While  crossing  the 
swollen  .  frozen    Sangamon 
River  the  ice  gave  way  and 
Lincoln  fell  into  the  cold  water 
up  to  his  knees.  By  the  time  he 
"  could  get  to  the  nearest  house 
his  feet  were  badly  frost  bitten. 
In  those  days  the  remedy  for 
such  a  calamity  was  to  stay  in 
bed  for  a  week  or  two.  This 
Abraham  did  at  the  home  of 
Sheriff  William  Warnick. 

The  sheriff  had  the  only  set 
of  law  books  in  the  county,  and 
as  Lincoln  whiled  away  the 
time  with  his  tingling  feet  he 
became  interested  in  those 
books.  This  was  Lincoln's  first 
indoctrination  with  the  law. 
Had  he  not  had  this  opportunity 
to  scan  the  legal  books,  he 
might  have  never  become  in- 
terested in  the  legal  world. 

There  is  still  another  in- 
teresting sidelight  to  this  visit 
at  the  Warnick  home. 

The  Sheriff  had  a  lovely 
daughter  by  the  name  of  Polly. 
Lincoln  tried  to  win  her  affec- 
tions but  she  had  little  interest 
in  a  tall  gangly  youth  with  an 
Indiana  accent. 

When  the  weather  cleared  in 
the  spring,  the  Lincoln  family 
broke  up  the  home.        » 

The  parents  left  for  a  new 
home  in  another  part  of  the 
state.  Lincoln  got  a  job  with  an 
itinerate  salesman  by  the  name 


•'■'»^tnin( 


of  Dennis  Offutt,  and  he  han- 
dled a  barge  that  floated  down 
the  Mississippi  River. 

This  is  one  of  those  little 
knowg  stories  about  great  peo- 
ple. 
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no  way  by  which  he  can  protect  himself  unless  he  can 
keep  his  goods  all  the  time  under  lock  and  key." 
None  of  us  would  like  to  be  labeled  in  the  mind  of 
another  as  a  thief.  Be  as  honest  about  little  things  as 
large  things. — The  Comrade. 


AS  QUICK  AS  A  TELEPHONE 

ONE  night  a  well-known  citizen,  who  had  been 
walking  for  some  time  in  the  downward  path, 
came  out  of  his  home  and  started  downtown  for  a 
night  of  carousal  with  some  old  companions  he  had 
promised  to  meet.  His  young  wife  had  besought  him 
with  imploring  eyes  to  spend  the  evening  with  her,  and 
had  reminded  him  of  the  past,  when  evenings  passed 
in  her  company  were  all  too  short.  His  little  daughter 
had  clung  about  his  knees  and  coaxed  in  her  pretty, 
willful  way  for  Papa  to  tell  her  some  bedtime  stories, 
but  habit  was  stronger  than  love  for  wife  or  child,  and 
he  eluded  their  tender  questioning  and  went  his  way. 
But  when  he  was  blocks  distant  from  his  home  he 
found  that,  in  changing  his  coat,  he  had  forgotten  to 
remove  his  wallet,  and  he  could  not  go  on  a  drinking 
bout  without  money,  even  though  he  knew  that  his 
family  needed  it,  and  his  wife  was  economizing  more 
and  more  in  order  to  make  up  his  deficits;  and  he  hur- 
ried back  and  crept  softly  past  the  windows  of  the 
little  home,  in  order  that  he  might  steal  in  and  obtain 
it  without  running  the  gauntlet  of  questions  and 
caresses. 

But  something  stayed  his  feet;  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
grate  within — for  the  night  was  chill — and  it  lit  up  the 
little  parlor  and  brought  out  in  startling  effects  the 
pictures  on  the  walls.  But  these  were  nothing  to  the 
pictures  on  the  hearth.  There,  in  the  soft  gloom  of 
the  firelight,  knelt  his  little  child  at  her  mother's  feet, 
her  small  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  her  fair  head 
bowed,  and,  as  her  rosy  lips  whispered  each  word 
with  childish  distinctness,  the  father  listened,  spell- 
bound: 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray   the  Lord   my   soul   to   keep; 
If  I  should   die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

The  man  himself,  who  stood  there  with  bearded  lips 
shut  tightly  together,  had  said  that  prayer  once  at  his 
mother's  knee.  Where  was  that  mother  now?  The 
sunset  gates  had  long  ago  unbarred  to  let  her  pass 
through.  But  the  child  had  not  finished;  he  heard  her 
say: 

"God  bless  Mamma,  Papa,  and  my  own  self.  God — 
bless  Papa — and  please  send  him  home — sober. 
Amen." 

Mother  and  child  sprang  to  their  feet  in  alarm  when 
the  door  opened  so  suddenly,  but  they  were  not  afraid 
when  they  saw  who  it  was  returned  so  soon;  but  that 
night,  when  little  Mamie  was  being  tucked  up  in  bed, 
after  such  a  romp  with  Papa,  she  said  in  the  sleepiest 
and  most  contented  of  voices: 

"Mamma,    God   answers    almost    as   quickly    as    the 
telephone,  doesn't  He?" — The  British  Evangelist. 
GOSPEL    HERALD 


HOW  LINCOLN   HELPED  JULIA 

"Is  Uncle  Abe  going  to  visit  us  soon?"  asked  Julia. 
Julia  lived  in  a  little  town  in  New  York  State.  She 
lived  with  her  father  and  her  mother  and  her  brothers 
in  a  real,  old-fashioned,  homey  home,  where  guests  like 
to  come.  One  of  the  guests  who  liked  to  come  was  the 
great  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Julia,"  said  her  father,  "Uncle  Abe 
will  be  here  next  week."  Little  Julia  was  always  very 
happy  when  President  Lincoln  came.  She  liked  to  sit 
on  his  lap  and  talk  to  him.  She  called  him  "Uncle  Abe," 
and  he  often  called  her  "sissie,"  though  her  right  name 
was  Julia. 

One  day,  during  the  President's  visit,  Julia  was 
counting  the  money  in  her  missionary  box.  Mr. 
Lincoln  watched  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  asked, 
"What  are  you  doing  over  there?" 

"I'm  counting  my  missionary  money,  Uncle  Abe," 
replied  Julia. 

Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out 
something  and  held  it  toward  Julia.  Julia  drew  back 
her  box. 

"Oh,  no,  I  can't  take  that,  Uncle  Abe!"  she  said 
earnestly.  "I  have  to  earn  all  the  money  I  put  in  this 
box." 

The  next  day,  when  he  was  ready  to  start  for  the 
train,  he  said  to  Julia:  "I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  walk 
down  to  the  depot  with  me,  Julia?" 

As  they  started  down  the  street  together,  Abraham 
Lincoln  shifted  his  valise  to  the  other  hand.  It  was  an 
old-fashioned  valise  with  Iwu  handles. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  you  could  help  me 
carry  my  valise?     It's  pretty  heavy." 

Julia  took  hold  of  one  of  the  handles,  and  they 
carried  it  between  them  all  the  way  to  the  depot,  talking 
gaily  as  they  went.  At  the  depot  the  President  took 
the  valise,  and  pulled  a  shining  coin  out  of  his  pocket, 
holding  it  out  to  the  little  girl. 

"There,  Julia,"  he  said,  "now  you've  earned  your 
missionary  money." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Uncle  Abe!" 

And  then  he  went  away  on  the  train,  and  Julia  ran 
home  with  the  shining  coin  clutched  tight  in  her  hand. 
She  thought  it  was  the  very  brightest  penny  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  she  hurried  to  put  it  into  the  missionary 
box  where  it  would  be  safe  and  sound. 

The  next  Sunday,  at  Sunday  School  the  missionary 
boxes  were  opened. 

"How  much  money  did  you  have  in  your  missionary 
box,  Julia?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Eighty-two   cents,"    answered    Julia. 

"Are  you  sure  that  was  all  you  had?  Where  did  this 
come  from?" 

Julia  saw  the  bright  penny  that  the  President  had 
given  her. 

"Oh,  that's  the  money  Uncle  Abe  gave  me!"  she 
answered  eagerly.  "I  earned  it  helping  him  carry  his 
valise." 

The  shining  coin  was  a  five  dollar  gold  piece,  and 
this  is  a  true  story  of  how  Abraham  Lincoln  helped 
a  little  girl  to  earn  her  missionary  money. — T7ie  Young 
Soldier. 
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Lincoln's  Wit  and  Wisdom 


By  C.  L.  Cheever 
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LINCOLN'S  life  is  filled  with  little  inci- 
dents that  show  his  affection  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  this  part  of  his  noble  na- 
ture that  made  him  so  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.  From  the  days 
when  he  rocked  the  babies  to  sleep  in 
the  humble  log  cabins  of  his  acquaintances,  to  the 
days  when  he  romped  with  his  own  children  in 
the  White  House,  his  regard  for  children  was  ever 
noticeable.  All  his  early  pictures  show  him 
beardless;  all  his  pictures  after  his  election  show 
him  wearing  a  beard.  That  beard  was  due  to  the 
Suggestion  of  a  little  girl  in  New  York  state;  hav- 
ing seen  and  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war,  when  he  was  traveling  and  speak- 
ing in  the  East,  she  thought  a  beard  would  great- 
ly improve  his  looks,  and  wrote  and  told  liiiu  so. 
He  took  the  hint  kindly,  as  he  always  did,  and 
when  on  his  way  to  the  White  House  as  president, 
his  train  stopped  at  the  village  where  Grace  lived. 
He  asked  if  Grace  were  in  the  throng  at  the  de- 
pot. She  was.  of  course.  She  came  forward  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Well,  Grace;  you  see  that  I 
have  let  my  whiskers  grow  for  you."  Then  he 
took  her  hands,  bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

Jt   Good   Little   Boy's   Reward 

One  day,  a  little  boy  of  twelve  slipped  into  the 
president's  room,  unnoticed,  in  the  crowd  of  sen- 
ators, and  repre- 
sentatives, gener- 
als and  politi- 
cians, who  were 
crowding  for  an 
audience.  But  the 
president  noticed 
him. 

"Who  is  this 
little  boy?"  he 
asked  pleasantly. 
There  was  not 
a  person  in  the 
room  who  could 
tell  ;  but  the  boy, 
plucking  up  cour- 
age, said  he  was 
"a  good  little 
boy"  who  had 
come  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  a  situation  as  nage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  bothered  president.  His 
wind  full  of  important  affairs,  told  the  little 
fellow,  kindly,  that  the  president  did  not  appoint 
pages,  but  that  he  must  see  the  head  doorkeeper 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  box.  how- 
ever, did  not  intend  to  let  go  of  the  president, 
who,  as  he  supposed,  was  head  of  everything, 
he  again  told  the  president  that  he  was  a  good 
boy  ;  and  in  proof,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
recommendation,  signed  by  his  pastor  and  the 
leading  men  of  his  town  ;  he  told  the  president, 
too,  that  his  mother  was  a  widow  and  that  the 
appointment  would  be  a  groat  help  to  her.  Then 
Mr.  Lincoln,  smiling  down  at  the  little  fellow, 
took  the  applicant's  letter  of  recommendation  and 
wrote  on  the  hack  of  it:  "If  Captain  Goodnow 
(the  head  doorkeeper)  can  give  this  'good  little 
boy'  a  place  he  will  oblige  A.  Lincoln.''  The  boy 
got  the  place. 

The   Boy    Who    Could   Mot    Withstand 
Temptation  ' 

Once,  a  country  boy,  who  had  come  10  Boston 
to  begin  the  world,  could  not  withstand  tempta- 
tion, stole  money  from  the  letters  that  he  tool/  to 
or  from  the  post-Office,  he  was  found  out,  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison.  Hut  some  tender-hearted  peo- 
ple interested  themselves  in  the  boy  and  applied 
for  a  pardon,  believing  that  if  he  had  another 
chance  he  would  be  a  better  boy.  The  pardon 
was  presented  to  the  president,  who,  in  the  funny 
way  he  had,  said  if  the  petition  were  true,  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  were  not  many  such  boys 
as  this  one,  outside  the  Sunday  school.  Then, 
growing  serious,  he  asked  the  hoy's  father  what 
would  lie  done  if  the  boy  were  released.  The 
father  replied  that  the  boy  had  had  quite  enough 
of  the  city,  and  would  gladly  go  back  to  the  farm. 
At  once,  the  president  signed  the  pardon,  and  the 
boy  was  set  free. 


to  die,  he  can  look  me  in  the  face  and  say,  'I 
have  kept  uiy  promise,  I  have  done  my  duty  us  a 
soldier,'  then  my  debt  will  be  paid.  Will  you 
promise?"  — 

Utterly  broken  down  by  the  kindness  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  president,  Scott  promised  ;  he  was 
released,  sent  back  to  his  regiment,  and  died, 
months  after,  fighting  bravely  in  battle,  where  al- 
most his  last  words  were:  "Hoys,  I've  tried  to  do 
the  right  thing.  If  any  of  you  get  the  chance, 
tell  the  president  I  have  tried  to  be  a  good 
soldier,  and  true  to  the  flag,  and  tell  him  I  think 
of  his  kind  face  and  thank  him  again  that  he 
gave  me  the  chance  to  fall  like  a  soldier  in  battle 
and  not  like  a  coward,  by  the  hands  of  my  com- 
rades." 

Lincoln  Could  Get  Mad 

ltecause  of  his  charity  Lincoln  was  absolutely 
without    hatred.      And    yet   he   could    "get    mad," 

even  as  Washing- 
ton could,  un- 
der certain  cir- 
cumstances. He 
could  not  endure 
an  insult  to  a 
friend.  One  of  the 
few  times  he  was 
known  to  be  real- 
ly angry  after  he 
was  in  the  White 
House,  was  when 
certain  officious 
persons  came  to 
him  with  an  evil 
report  against  one 
of  his  nearest 
friends. 

As  the  presi- 
dent listened  si- 
lently, his  face  Hushed.  Then  lie  took  the  paper. 
"Is  this  mine,  to  do  with  as  I  please?"  he  asked. 
"Certainly,  Mr.  President,"  replied  one  of  the 
delegation.  Lincoln  walked  to  the  fireplace  and 
dropped  the  paper  in  the  tire.  "Good  morning, 
gentlemen,"  he  said.  "I  could  not  trust  myself 
to  reply  in  words,"  the  president  said  afterward, 
"I  was  so  angry.  It  was  an  unjust  attack  upon 
my  dearest   friend." 


Hated  Profanity 

At  another  time,  a  person,  strongly  recommend- 
ed, swore  twice  in  the  course  of  ai  interview. 
When  he  did  so  the  second  time,  the  president 
opened  the  door.  "I  thought  the  senator  had 
sent  me  a  gentleman,"  he  said.  "I  find  I  am  mis- 
taken.    There  is  the  door,  sir.     Good  evening  !" 


No  Mall  to  Hang  His  Hat  on 

As   Mr.    Lincoln    rose   to   deliver  his  Inaugural 
address   there   was   a   moment   of  embarrassment. 

He  held  a  gold- 

If 


headed  cane  in 
one  hand  and 
his  printed 
speech  in  the 
other.  When  he 
took  off  bis 
new  high  hat, 
he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with 
it.  He  is  said 
to  have  re- 
marked    in    his 


® 


8 


>^.'»S  <i-*iSS "  f.**",  «W*  I  droll     way,     as 

fcmWffffi-Wi  '"'  looked  up  »< 

PjKaKB^fl!  l1"'   marble  col 

f~mMMi — ^  fa  pi  to 


1,  "1 
see  any 
nail  on  those 
columns  to  hang  this  on."  Just  then  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  for  so  many  years  his  rival.  Stepped  for- 
ward and  took  the  hat,  as  he  remarked  with  a 
smile.  "If  I  can't  he  President,  at  least  I  can  hold 
his  hat." 

In  one  of  his  speeches,  before  he  was  elected 
President,  Lincoln  paid  this  tribute  to  his  adver- 
sary: "Twenty-two  years  ago."  he  said,  "Judge 
Douglas  and  1  became  acquainted.  We  were  both 
young  then,  he  a  trifle  younger  than  I  (four 
years  I.  Lven  then  we  were  both  ambitious — I 
perhaps  ip'ite  as  much  as  he.  With  me  the  race 
of  ambition  has  been  a  failure — a  flat  failure. 
With  him  it  has  been  one  of  splendid  success.  His 
name  fills  the  nation  and  is  not  unknown  in 
foreign  lands.  I  affect  no  contempt  for  the  high 
eminence  he  has  reached,  I  would  rather  stand 
upon  that  eminence  than  wear  the  richest  crown 
that  ever  docked  a  monarch's  brow.  The  judge 
means  to  keep  me  down — not  put  me  down — for 
I  have  never  been  up."  In  this  tribute  Lincoln 
showed  in  his  own  nature  a  modesty  for  which 
the  world  has  always   loved  him. 


Preferred  to  Err  on  the  Side  of  Mercy 

Defeat    could    not   subdue   Lincoln ;    impatience 

could    not   move   him ;    criticism   could   not   tur» 

him      from      his 

purpose.  He  saw 

what   was   to   be 

done    and    stood 

upright      and 

sturdy      in      the 

path       he       had 

marked       out, 

fighting    gallant- 
ly    to     the    end. 

But    distress    ia 

others       affected 

him.      He    could 

be  stern  if  need 

be,     though     al- 
ways   just ;    but 

if    he    ever    wa- 
vered   at   all,    it 

was   when    some 

poor  fellow's  life 

was    in    danger. 

"Go  away.  Swett."  he  said  to  nn  old  friend, 
who  called  on  him  in  the  Whue  House.  "Tomor- 
row is  butcher-day.  1  must  go  through  fhesa 
papers  and  see  if  I  cannot  find  some  excuse  io 
let  these  poor  fellows  off  ;"  and  the  tender-hearted 
president  turued  to  the  pile  of  papers  which  were 
the  death  warrants  of  soldiers  who  had  failed 
in  their  duty  ;  not  because  he  wished  to  shirk 
the  evidence,  but  to  find  one  single  loophole  that 
would  give  them  any  chance  for  life  through  par- 
don. "The  man  must  not  be  shot,"  cried  the 
friend  of  a  recreant  soldier,  whom  Stanton  the 
?.u,st'„  .,ut    •t,eru  war-secretary  would  not  pardon 

Well,  said  the  president,  "I  don't  believe  shoot- 
ing will  do  hnn  any  good.  Give  me  that  pen,"  and 
the  pardon  was  granted. 


Touching  Farewell  to  His  Friend* 

When  the  time  drew  near  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
go  East  and  take  up  his  duties  as  President,  a 
special  train  had  been  provided  to  take  the  new 
president  and  party  to  Washington.  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  February  11,  18(11  and  it  was 
raining  heavily.  Two  or  three  hundred  people 
had  gathered  at  the  little  Springfield  station.  Just 
as  the  train  was  starting,  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  the 
conductor  to  wait  a  moment.  He  turned  toward 
the  people,  removed  his  tall  hat,  paused  for  sever- 
al seconds  until  he  could  control  his  emotions  and 
then  slowly  and  with  deep  feeling  gave  them  this 
simple  farewell  : 

"No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate 
my  feeling  of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this 
place,    and    the  t 


The  Sleeping    Sentinel 

The  story  of  William  Scott,  "the  sleeping  sen- 
tij',  is  one  of  the  best  known  among  all  these 
mnr!.h°'i  Li"c:?ln's  sympathy.  William  Scott  had 
marched  all  day  and  then  volunteered  to  stand  as 
sentry,  at  night,  in  place  of  a  sick  comrade.  He 
was  found  asleep  on  his  post.  He  was  court- 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Friends  tried 
to  save  Ins  hie  and  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the 
story.  He  heard  it  and  made  up  his  mind  to  save 
i lie  boys  lite.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  another 
uitti  the  message  and  went  himself  to  see  the 
prisoner,  who  was  under  guard  at  Washington. 
Lincoln  entered  the  tent  where  Scott  was  con- 
fined, talked  with  him  of  his  home  on  the  Ver- 
mont  farm    his  school  and  his  mother.     Then  he 

Sh  ,;  ; ,'  ,''  J°?k  nlf'  in  tlle  face-  You  are  not 
r.0  ng  to  be  shot  tomorrow.  I  am  going  to  trust 
iou  and  send  you  back  to  your  regiment.  How 
are  you  going  to  pay  me?" 

V0l,ng  Scott  was  overjoyed,  but  worried.  He 
did  not  know  how  he  could  pay  Mr.  Lincoln.  A 
president  would  need  a  big  fee,  he  thought.  And 
when  finally,  he  said  he  thought  the  boys  would 
club  together,  and  perhaps  they  could  raise  five 
or  six  hundred  dollars,  the  great  president  put 
us  hands  on  the  lad's  shoulders  and  said  •   "My 

not'  ,,",';'•  \'t "  !c,  a  ia,'ge  °,ne'  Yo,lr  frien«*  can- 
not paj    it.      there   is   only   one   man   in   all    the 

w?      i'f°  7n  pa;v,  •it'  i"ul  his  name  is  William 

Scott.  If,  from  this  day,  William  Scott  does 
his  duty,  so  that  if  I  were  there  when  he  cornea 


kindness      of 

these    people    I 
I  owe  everything. 

Here      I      have 

lived  a  quarter 

of     a     century, 

and  have  passed 

from     a     youii'; 

man   to   an   old 

man.     Here  my 
I  children      have 

been   born,   and 

one    is    buried. 
i  All   the  strange 

checkered     past 

seems  to  crowd 

upon  my  mind. 

I      now      leave, 

not     kno  w  i  n  g 

when  or  wheth- 
er ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Wash- 
ington. Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine 
Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed 
With  that  assistance.  1  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in 
Him,  who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  you,! 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently 
hope  that  all  will  yet  he  well.  .  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you 
will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well." 

An  old  friend,  who  stood  with  bared  head  in 
the  pouring  rain  while  these  words  were  spoken, 
has  deserilio-d  the  scene  for  us  :  "We  have  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  speak  upon  a  hundred  different  occa- 
sions, but  we  never  saw  him  so  profoundly  af- 
fected, nor  did  he  ever  utter  an  address  which 
seemed  to  us  so  full  of  simple. and  touching  elo- 
quence. Although  it  was  raining  fast  when  he 
began  to  speak,  every  hat  was  lifted,  and  every 
head  bent  forward  to  catch  the  lust  words  of  the 
departing  chief." 


The  Amnesty  Proclamation1. — A  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  ilie  President's  Message 
and  Proclamation,  the  fact  of  its  promulgation 

having  been  made  known  to  the  rebel  pickets, 
they  manifested  great  curiosity  to  hear  it ;  and 
one  of  our  men  consenting  to  read  it  to  them, 
quite  a  party  collected  on  the  opposite  batik  to 
listen.  While  it  was  reading,  the  utmost  silence 
and  attention  were  preserved  by  the  listening 
rebels,  and  after  it  was  finished  one  of  them 
called  out:  "Well,  that  sounds  about  right. 
We  'II  go  back  to  camp  and  tell  the  boys  about 
it."  Papers  arc  frequently  exchanged  by  the 
pickets,  but  the  rebels  tell  our  men  that  their 
•officers  do  not  like  them  to  get  our  papers  of  late 
as  "  there  is  nothing  encouraging  iu  them." 
•4-Uwvi^       \  ■,.  jM  1  y    1  T, 


When  he  was  running  for  Con- 
gress, Lincoln  asked  a  constituent 
if  he  would  vote  for  him.  He  was 
told:  "I  admire  your  head,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  damn  your  heart." 

"Mr.  Voter,"  Lincoln  count- 
ered, "I  admire  your  candor,  but 
damn  your  manners!" 

Lincoln  was  a  devout  man.  He 
once  explained  his  faith  in  religion 
this  way:  "When  I  gaze  at  the  stars 
I  feel  that  I  am  looking  at  the  face 
of  God.  I  can  see  how  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  look  upon 
the  earth  and  be  an  atheist,  but  I 
cannot  conceive  how  he  could  look 
up  into  the  heavens  and  say  there 
is  no  God." 

He  enjoyed  preachers  who  went 
in  for  histrionics  during  their  ser- 
mons. He  said:  "I  don't  like  to  hear 
cut-and  dried  sermons.  When  I 
hear  a  man  preach,  I  like  to  see 
him  act  as  if  he  were  fighting 
bees." 

When  Lincoln  was  practicing  law 
he  joined  a  group  of  attorneys 
seated  near  a  fireplace  in  a  tavern. 
He  warmed  his  hands  over  the 
fire  and  commented:  "It  is  a  very 
cold  night.  Colder  than  hell." 

Whereupon  one  of  the  lawyers 
asked:  "You've  been  there?" 

"Yes,"  he  snapped,  "and  the  fun- 
ny thing  is  that  it's  much  like  it  is 
here — all  lawyers  are  nearest  the 
fire!" 

Lincoln's  favorite  yarn  concerned 
the  two  Quakers  who  were  dis- 
cussing the  war.  One  opined 
that  Jefferson  Davis  would  win 
because  "he  is  a  praying  man." 
The  other  then  asserted  that  Lin- 
coln was  also  a  praying  man  .  .  . 
"I  know,"   said   the  first  Quaker, 


'°Vhile  he  served  in  Congress, 
,c\coln  vigorously  opposed  Eu- 
Q£iean  militarists  who  incited  wars 
v>x  aggression.  He  said  that  the 
excuses  of  the  aggressors  reminded 
him  of  a  farmer  who  said:  "I  ain't 
greedy  about  land.  I  only  want 
what  adjoins  mine!" 

A  General  once  sent  him  this 
J  message:  "President  Abraham  Lin- 
I  coin,  Washington,  D.  C:  We  have 
I  captured  six  cows.  What  shall  we 
|  do  with  them?  George  B.  Mc- 
|  Clellan." 

His  reply:  "George  B.  McClellan, 
Army  of  the  Potomac:  As  to  the 
six  cows  captured — milk  them.  A. 
Lincoln." 

When  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee attacked  his  conduct  of  the 
war,  Lincoln  refused  to  answer 
them.  He  later  explained  why:  "I 
shall  not  try  to  read,  much  less 
answer,  all  the  criticisms  of  me 
and  my  associates.  Else  this  office 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  any 
other  business.  I  do  the  very  best 
I  know  how — the  very  best  I  can — 
and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  what  is  said  against  me 
won't  amount  to  anything.  If  the 
end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten 
thousand  angels  swearing  I  was 
right  would  make  no  difference." 

Lincoln  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
theater  on  that  fatal  night.  The 
play  was  "Our  American  Cousin" 
and  he  had  seen  it  once  before. 
Besides,  he  was  tired  and  wanted 
to  go  to  bed  early  .  .  .  But  Mrs. 
Lincoln  insisted  she  wanted  to  see 
the  show  and  he  gave  in. 

When  they  were  leaving  for  the 
theater  he  jokingly  said:  "I'll  go, 
Mary,  but  if  I  don't  go  down  in 
history  as  the  martyr  President,  I 
miss  my  guess." 
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Reporter  Tells  Little  Known 
Stories  About  Abe  Lincoln 


Americans  have  read  and  en- 
joyed many  Lincoln  yarns.  But 
here  are  bits  of  Lincolniana  that 
aren't  familiar  to  most:  He  was 
the  target  for  many  vicious  jour- 
nalistic attacks.  His  reply  to  such 
belittlers:  'Tm  like  the  traveler 
on  the  frontier  who  was  lost  in  a 
wild  country  on  a  pitch-black 
night.  A  terrific  storm  was  raging, 
yet,  though  he  was  buffeted  by 
wind  and  rain,  the  glare  of  the 
lightning  alone  showed  him  the 
way.  After  one  crashing  thunder- 
bolt the  traveler  dropped  to  his 
knees.  'Oh,  Lord!'  he  prayed.  'If 
It's  all  the  same  to  You,  give  us  a 
little  more  light  and  a  good  deal 
less  noise.'  " 

He  once  visited  a  friend  in  a 
hospitals  and  noticed  he  was  read- 
ing an  anti-Lincoln  gazette.  "If 
you  can  read  and  digest  the  con- 
tents of  this  newspaper,"  he 
quipped,"  "I  think  you  will  surely 
get  well!" 

When  a  reporter  informed  Lin- 
coln he  was  assigned  to  cover  a 
Democratic  convention,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  him  to  send  several  let- 
ters about  the  event.  The  news- 
paperman asked  what  points  he 
should  emphasize. 

"I  want  the  interesting  stories," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "I  mean  the 
stories  you  would  talk  about — but 
wouldn't  print!" 

A  Cabinet  member  once  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  write  an  open 
letter  to  the  public  answering 
Horace  Greeley's  atttacks  .  .  . 
Lincoln  wisely  pointed  out:  "Mr. 
Greeley  owns  a  daily  newspaper, 
a  very  widely  circulated  and  in- 
fluential one.  I  have  no  newspaper. 
The  press  of  the  country  would 
print  my  letter  and  so  would  Mr. 
Greeley's  newspaper.  But  in  a  I 
little  while  the  public  would  for-' 
get  all  about  it,  and  then  Mr. 
Greeley  would  begin  to  prove  | 
from  my  own  letter  that  he  was 
right,  and  I,  of  course,  would  be 
helpless  to  reply." 


"but    the    Lord    will    think    Abra- 
ham is  only  joking." 

When  Lincoln  was  running  for 
Congress  his  opponent  was  a 
preacher  named  Peter  Cartwright 
.  .  .  Lincoln  went  to  watch  him  de- 
liver a  sermon.  He  concluded  his 
preaching  with:  "All  those  who 
want  to  get  to  Heaven  will  rise 
.  .  .  Everybody  stood  up  except 
Lincoln.  Cartwright  asked  why  he 
had  remained  in  his  seat. 

"Because  I  am  going  to  Con 
gress!" 

When  a  conceited  politico  passed 
away,  Lincoln  was  informed  that 
his  funeral  attracted  a  large  crowd. 
To  which  he  said:  "If  that  politician 
had  known  how  big  a  funeral  he 
would  have  had — he  would  have 
died  years  ago!" 

Here  is  an  example  of  Lincoln's 
deluxe  diplomacy:  Two  rival  hat- 
ters once  presented  him  with  hats 
each  had  made.  After  the  presen- 
tation both  stood  back  and  ex- 
pectantly awaited  his  comment. 

Lincoln  looked  over  the  two  hats 
very  carefully  and  remarked: 
"Gentlemen,  they  mutually  excel 
each  other!" 

Lincoln  disliked  the  rigid  legal- 
ists who  haggled  over  petty  details 
in  the  law.  He  said  they  reminded 
him  of  a  judge  who  would  hang 
a  man  for  blowing  his  nose  in  the 
street — but  would  quash  the  in- 
dictment, if  it  failed  to  specify 
which  hand  he  blew  it  with! 

Lincoln  loathed  snobs.  When  he 
came  across  one  of  them  bragging 
about  his  ancestors  being  born  in 
America,  he  was  reminded  of  a 
patriotic  foreign-born  American 
who  said:  "I  wanted  to  be  born  in 
America — but  my  mother  wouldn't 
let  me!" 


Old  and  New  Lincoln  Sto- 
ries Blossom  Again  for 
a  Day. 


UNCLE  BARNETT  BROWN,  80 
years  old  and  not  as  spry  as  he 
used  to  be,  chuckled  today  in  San 
Francisco  as  he  recalled  to  friends  the 
time  Abraham  Lincoln  hauled  him 
from  a  mud  puddle. 

"I  was  a  bit  younger  than  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's son  Tad,"  he  said.  "Tad  and  I 
were  companions — that  was  after  we 
moved  to  Springfield  and  rented  a 
house  near  the  Lincoln  home. 

"One  day  Mr.  Lincoln  and  a  friend 
were  passing  down  the  street.  He 
stopped  and  pointed  and  said,  'What's 
that?' 

"I  had  fallen  into  a  mud  puddle 
while  going  to  church. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  studied  me  closely, 
smiled  and  then  said  he  was  certain 
I  was  not  a  pig,  even  if  he  had 
thought  so  at  first.  He  said  pigs 
couldn't  climb  trees  and  pilfer  apples. 
He  took  me  home,  gave  me  a  bath 
and  an  old  suit  of  Tad's." 
*  *  * 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  Abraham  | 
Lincoln's  debate  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  August, 
1857,  were  narrated  today  by  Former 
Senator  Webb  M.  Ruby,  who  said 
he  laughed  at  first  sight  of  the  tall, 
gaunt  rail  splitter. 

"But  he  was  a  real  humorist  and 
every  sentence  provoked  an  outburst," 
Ruby  said.  "As  I  recall,  he  was  dig- 
nified, exact  and  serious.  He  was  in 
dead  earnest  and  I  wonder  now  how 
he  stood  the  guying  of  his  opponent. 
When  his  turn  to  speak  came  he  an- 
swered certain  charges  by  saying: 

"It  has  been  charged  as  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  that  I  once  kept  a 
saloon.  I  have  no  apologies  to  make, 
|  as,  when  engaged  in  this  business,  my 
•  distinguished  opponent  was  on  the 
other  4de.oXjyxg^count§r^". .,____^. 


•  •* 

MEMORIES  of  the  civil  war,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  build  a  pri- 
vate railroad  car  for  President  Lin- 
coln, were  recalled  at  San  Diego,  Cal., 
today  by  James  T.  Barkley,  90-year- 
old  veteran. 

"In  December,  1863,  I  was  detailed 
on  recommendation  of  Gen.  McCal- 
lum,  by  Gen.  Thomas  Holt,  to  build 
a  new  car  for  the  president,"  said 
Barkley.  Assisted  by  a  civilian  and  an 
enlisted  mechanic,  Barkley  said  he 
went  to  work  in  a  room  in  the  .gov- 
ernment shops  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

"Lincoln  would  visit  us  two  or  three 
times  a  month  during  construction," 
said  Barkley.  "Sitting  on  a  saw-horse 
he  would  suggest  changes.  There  were 
many  suggestions.  In  the  rear  of  the 
car  was  a  conference  room.  In  the 
middle  were  Lincoln's  quarters;  in  the 
I  front  was  a  wash  room.  The  car  was 
upholstered  in  red  plush.  The  work 
was  finished  the  thud  week  in  May." 

Eleven  months  later,  Barkley  said, 
the  car,  heavily  draped  and  bearing 
Lincoln's  body  in  a  sealed  casket, 
moved  out  of  Washington  for  Illinois 
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LOWDEN  TELLS 
WHY  LINCOLN'S 
WORDS  SURVIVE 

Talked  Principles  and  Not 
Policies. 


BY   E.    O.    PHILLIPS. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  12.— [Spe- 
cial.]— Gov.  Frank  O.  Lowden  is  now 
the  most  formidable  contender  for  the 
votes  of  the  Michigan  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  convention  next  June.  He 
I  spoke  tonight  in  Grand  Rapids  before 
I  3,000  Republicans  at  .  the  Lincoln's 
birthday  celebration.  When  he  had 
finished  a  day  of  significant  political 
conferences  the  Lowden  leaders  in 
Michigan,  for  the  first  time,  went  bo- 
hind  the  forecast  that  the  Illinois  gov- 
ernor can  win  the  Michigan  delegation 
at  the  direct  primaries  of  May  5. 

Gov.  and  Mrs.  Lowden,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  has  joined  the  governor  on 
a  speaking  expedition,  arrived  in 
Grand  Rapids  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Following  a  luncheon  more  than  BOO 
representative  Republicans  of  Michi- 
gan, coming  from  all  factions  and  in- 
I  terests,  called  upon  the  governor.  To- 
1  night  his  adores  son  "  Lincoln  and  the 
Constitution,"  was  regarded  one  of  the 
most  important  declarations  ho  has 
made  since  he  became  a  national  po- 
litical factor. 

Lowden  "  the  Best  Bet." 

The  net  result,  politically,  of  recent 
developments  in  Michigan  politics,  ac- 
cording to  conservative  leaders,  is  that 
Gov.  Lowden  is  the  best  bet  for  the 
Republicans  at  the  presidential  prefer- 
ence primary. 

"Principles  rather  than  policies  ap- 
pealed to  Abraham  Lincoln,"  said  Gov. 
Lowden  in  his  address  tonight.  "All 
great  questions  seemed  to  him  to  in- 
volve some  moral  quality.  It  was  his 
habit,  therefore,  to  resolve  them  Into 
their  simple  fundamentals.  It  thus 
happens  that  many  of  his  words  are  as 
apt  and  forceful  today  as  when  they 
were  first  spoken  by  him. 

Morality  Leads  to  Wisdom. 

"It  was  this  moral  grandeur  to 
which  Lincoln  attained  that  made  him 
the  wisest  of  all  men.  For,  after  all, 
wisdom  is  largely  a  product  of  charac- 
ter. Men  may  be  intellectually  bril- 
liant, indeed  brilliant  beyond  compare, 
and  yet  be  utterly  lacking  in  wisdom. 
Where  other  men  had  views,  Lincoln 
had  convictions.  Convictions  come  from 
the  heart  and  not  from  the  brain.  And 
so  if  there  is  a  question  of  human  lib- 
erty, of  human  rights,  one  may  turn  to 
Lincol  nfor  an  answer  without  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  particular  year  in  which 
he  wrote.  There  is  a  perfect  harmony 
running  through  all  his  utterances." 


ft 


Some  Stories  About  Lincoln 

NUMEROUS  biographies  and  more  nu- 
merous magazine  articles  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  young  American  of  to- 
day to  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  in 
an  intimate  and  almost  a  personal  way  the 
man  Lincoln.  We  read  of  his  kindly  humor, 
his  tender  thoughtfulness  and  sympathy 
with  all  suffering  and  distress,  his  wonderful 
understanding  of  human  nature,  his  un- 
wavering honesty,  and  his  sincere  rever- 
ence and  trust  in  God. 

One  who  knew  him  well  speaks  of  his 
attitude  toward  women  and  children.  "He 
never  passed  a  child  without  a  smile  and 
a  touch  that  seemed  a  benediction."  In 
his  attitude  toward  women  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  his  courtly  man- 
ners would  put  to  shame  much  of  the  easy- 
going indifference  of  the  men  of  to-day.  His 
courtesy,  because  it  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  natural  kindness  of  heart  and  consider- 
ation for  others,  was  unfailing.  His  affec- 
tion for  his  own  children  was  boundless, 
and  his  sorrow  for  the  two  who  died  in 
childhood  was  keen. 

+  *  * 

One  story  of  Lincoln  that  we  love  to  read 
tells  how,  during  a  public  reception  in  the 
White  House,  two  or  three  little  girls, 
rather  unkempt  in  appearance,  managed 
to  smuggle  themselves  in  with  the  crowd. 
However,  on  entering  the  reception  room 
they  were  overcome  with  shyness  and  turned 
to  leave.  President  Lincoln,  from  his  great 
height,  saw  them  and  called  to  know  if 
they  were  going  to  leave  without  speaking 
to  him! 

+  +  + 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  as 
president  he  was  in  Chicago,  where  a  public 
reception  was  held  at  one  of  the  hotels. 
A  father  took  with  him  to  the  reception 
his  son,  who  was  very  anxious  to  see  the 
president-elect.  As  soon  as  the  child  en- 
tered the  room,  to  the  surprise  of  his  father, 
as  well  as  the  other  guests,  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  cried  enthusiastically,  "Hurrah  for 
Lincoln!"  Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands  with 
the  boy,  and  laughing  heartily,  said,  "Hurrah 
for  vou!" 


One  day,  while  on  his  way  to  the  office, 
Mr.  Lincoln  saw  a  little  girl  standing  in 
front  of  a  house  and  crying  bitterly.  With 
his  usual  kindness  he  stopped  and  asked 
the  cause  of  her  tears.  She  was  to  have 
srone  that  morning  on  the  train  to  visit 
a  little  mend  in  a  nearby  town,  and  the 
expressman  had  not  come  for  her  trunk. 
It  was  to  be  her  first  ride  on  the  railroad 
train,  and  her  heart  was  broken!  "Where's 
the  trunk?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln.  She  pointed 
to  the  door  of  her  home  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered,  and  with  the  mother's  permission, 
picked  up  the  little  trunk  on  his  strong 
shoulders,  and  bidding  the  child  "Come 
along",  carried  it  to  the  station,  where  he 
placed  the  happiest  child  in  Illinois  on  the 
train,  and  went  on  to  his  office. 

+  +  + 

Lincoln  was  very  fond  of  animals,  and 
one  story  tells  of  a  trip  that  he  made,  in 
company  with  a  group  of  lawyers,  through 
a  sparsely  settled  section  of  Illinois. 
On  the  wa}r  they  encountered  a  very 
fat  and  very  much  distressed  pig, 
which  had  waded  in  a  miry  slough 
and  was  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  more  it 
struggled  the  deeper  it  sank.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and,  of  course, 
did  not  like  to  get  them  spoiled,  so  he 
went  on.  But  he  could  not  get  the  poor 
pig  out  of  his  mind,  so  he  went  back  and 
helped  it  out  of  the  mud,  although,  in  doing 
so,  he  soiled  his  new  clothes  badly. 


In  the  days  when  Lincoln  occupied  the 
White  House,  the  yard  of  a  primary  and 
intermediate  school  adjoined  the  rear  of 
the  White  House  grounds.  Occasionally 
President  Lincoln  might  be  seen  leaning 
on  the  fence  which  separated  the  grounds, 
watching  the  boys  at  play. 

One  day,  one  of  the  teachers,  after  giving 
the  boys  a  talk  on  personal  neatness,  re- 
quested them  to  make  a  special  effort  the 
next  day  to  come  to  school  with  hair  neatly 
combed,  clothes  brushed,  hands  carefully 
washed,  and  otherwise  to  present  as  neat 
an  appearance  as  possible.  She  particu- 
larly asked  that  each  boy  have  his  shoes 
blacked. 

All  the  boys  endeavored  to  do  as  she  re- 
quested. Among  them  was  a  one-armed 
little  chap,  John  S.  John  came  to  school 
with  his  shoes  shining  brightly,  but  he  had 
shined  them  with  stove  blacking.  It  was 
the  only  kind  in  the  house,  and  as  John  was 
only  nine  years  old,  it  probably  made  little 
difference  to  him  what  he  used  so  long  as  his 
shoes  were  blacked.  That  is,  it  made  little 
difference  until  the  boys  began  to  jeer  and 
ridicule  him. 

The  boys  were  having  a  fine  time,  and 
poor  John,  who  was  a  sensitive  little  fellow, 
was  on  the  verge  of  tears  when  suddenly 
the  jeering  ceased.  Leaning  on  the  fence 
watching  the  boys  and  listening  to  their 
jibes  was  the  President. 

Lincoln  said  not  a  word  to  the  boys, 
but  in  his  deliberate  manner,  walked 
through  the  yard  into  the  schoolhouse. 
From  the  teacher  he  learned  that  John's 
father  had  been  killed  in  the  war  and  that 
John's  mother  had  hard  work  to  make  a 
living  for  herself  and  three  children.  He 
also  learned  that  John  was  a  manly  little 
fellow,  thoughtful  of  others,  and  eager  to 
help,  so  far  as  he  was  able. 

The  next  day  when  John  came  to  school 
he  presented  quite  a  transformed  appear- 
ance. He  wore  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and, 
also,  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  which  had  been 
blacked  with  the  proper  blacking.  The  boys, 
surmising  that  the  President  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change  in  John's  ap- 
pearance, crowded  around  him  eager  to 
know  what  had  happened.  John,  duly  im- 
pressed with  his  momentary  importance, 
told  the  boys  that  President  Lincoln  and 
his  wife  and  another  lady  had  called  at  his 
home  the  afternoon  before.  Leaving  the 
two  ladies,  the  President  had  taken  John 
to   a.   r.lothincr  store   and   had   bomrht  him 


un°i sults  0I   C10ines  ana  ^  pair  01  snoea 
While  they  were  gone  the  ladies  had  made 
some  inquiries  of  John's  mother,  and  later 
m    the   afternoon    Mrs.    Lincoln    had    sent 
clothing  for  his  two  sisters.     Still  later  in 
the  afternoon  a  supply  of  groceries  and  a 
ton  of  coal  had  come,  sent  by  I  he  President 
As   soon   as   John    could   get    away   from 
the  boys  he  hurried  into  the  school  room  and 
handed   the  teacher  a  slip  of  paper  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  asked  him  to  give  to  her 
with  the  request  that  she  have  the  word-' 
written    thereon   placed   on   the   blackboard 
where  all   might   see  them.     On  the  paper 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  written,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
ni}'  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me" 
\\  hen  Mr.  Lincoln  next  visited  the  school, 
although    several    weeks    had    elapsed     the 
verse  was  still  there.     Mr.  Lincoln  read  the 
words,  then  turning  to  the  boys,  he  said 
J Boys,  I  have  another  quotation  from  the 
Bible,  and  I  hope  you  will  learn  it  and  come 
to  know  its  truth  as  I  have  known  and  felt 
it.        Then   he   walked    to   the    blackboard 
picked  up  a  piece  of  crayon,  and  just  below 
the  other  words,  wrote,  "It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.     A.  Lincoln." 

The  boys  had  learned  to  respect  and  love 
the  1  resident,  and  this  incident  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  them. 


He  Was  Ever 
Explaining 

The  impression,  however,  ihal  Lin- 
coln was  a  mere  story-teller,  a  racon-  | 
teur,  .1  lawyer  who  practiced  by  his 
wiis,  is  inaccurate.  He  was  funda- 
mentally serious  and  a  man  of! 
dignity:  he  was  not  given  to  uncouth; 
familiarities.  Men  referred  to  him 
affectionately  as  "Honesi  Abe"  or1 
"Old  Abe."  but  they  addressed  hjm, 
always  as  "Mr.  Lincoln."  His  humor, 
never  peccant,  was  close  to  his  brood-' 
ihg  melancholy,  and  saved  every 
situation  in  a  life  he  knew  so  pro- 
foundly as  to  feel  its  Iragedy  and  its 
tears.  It  was  not.  for  his  6tories  that 
men  loved  him:  it  was  for  his  kindli- 
|  uess,  his  simplicity,  his  utter  lack  of 
self-consciousness.  "Of  course  there 
was  the  mysterious  influence  of  his 
personality,  and  the  fascination  of  a 
nature  that  seemed  complex  only  be- 
cause, in  the  midst  of  many  com- 
plexities, it  was.  after  all,  so  simple. 
All  his  life  long  he  strove  to  make 
I  things  clear,  and  to  men,  to  juries,  to 
'  statesmen,  diplomats,  and  whole  peo- 
ples he  was  ever  explaining,  and  he 
told  his  stories  to  help  this  purpose. 
Thus  he  drew  interested  groups  about 
him,  on  the  public  square,  in  the 
court  room,  in  the  tavern. 

The    taverns    were    dreadful    places 
by    all    accounts,    with    cooking    bad 
enough  to  make  any  man  melancholy, 
but  Lincoln  was  the  last  to  complain 
of  the  inconveniences.     He   liked  the 
life,  with  its  roving,  careless  freedom 
and  its  comradeship.     They  all  sat  at 
table  together — lawyers,  jurymen,  lit- 
igants,   witnesses,    even    prisoners,    if 
they  had  friends  who  could  get  them 
out   on   bail;     and   Lincoln    liked   the 
foot  of  the  table  as  well  as  the  head, 
where  the   huge   Davis   presided.     He 
would  sleep  two  in  a  bed  or  eight  in 
a  room,  and  in  the  evenings  he  would 
sit    with    them    all    in    a    Bohemian 
sociability,     though     now     and     then, 
when  his  melancholy   was  upon  him, 
he  would  slip  away,  perhaps  to  pore 
,  over   problems   in   Euclid   in  order  to 
j  learn   the  meaning  of  •'demonstrate," 
I  or  to  study  German,  or  tq  attend  some 
I  little   magic    lantern    show    given   for 
'  the     children — pathetic     evidence     of 
'  his     restricted     opportunities,     for     it 
was    his    destiny    to    be    fond    of    the 
theater. 

But  he  was  not  always  mild,  he  was 
not  always  funny.  He  could  be  ter- 
rible when  aroused,  and  nothing  so 
aroused  hi  in  as  injustice  or  untruth. 
He  was  dreadful  in  cross-examina- 
tion, as  many  of  the  stories  show. 
.  .  .  "If  I  can  clean  this  case  of 
technicalities,"  he  once  remarked  to 
Herndon,  "and  get  it  properly  swung 
to  the  jury,  I'll  win  it."  And,  surely, 
no  one  could  swing  cases  to  juries 
better  than  he.  He  had,  in  the  first 
place,  tin  extraordinarily  sympathetic 
and  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Part  of  this  was  intuitive, 
some  inexplicable  element  of  the  al- 


most feminine  gentleness  that  was 
in  him.  Part  of  it  came  from  his  wide 
experience  with  almost  primitive  men. 
Then  there  was  the  commanding  dig- 
nity of  his  presence:  men  might 
describe  him  as  homely,  hut  when 
stirred,  when  in  the  heat  and  passion 
of  forensic  effort,  his  features  lighted 
up  with  a  strange  beauty.  And  there 
was  his  honesty  of  statement,  of  mo- 
tive, of  method,  so  that  courts  and 
juries  believed  what  he  said,  and  this, 
with  that  baffling  power  of  the  great 
personality,  made  him  the  ideal  jury 
lawyer. — From  "Abraham  Lincoln,' 
bv   Brand   Whitlock. 


STORY  ABOUT  LINUOLfl 


LANGDON  hWOX        <g> 


HE    LAUGHTER    OF    LINCOLN. 


X  inly  Si,  IS03,  Abraham  Lin- 
'  Coiu  caUed  u  Cabinet  meetimj. 
When  Secretary  Chase,  the  first 
to  arrive,  entered  th«  room  hi 
was  surprised,  not  to  find  Lincoln  readms 
.,  book,  hut  to  find  what  book  it  was  that 
Lincoln  was  reading  v. 

"Chase,  did  you  ever  read   this  noon, 
asked  the  President.     "Whal  book  is  it. 
inquired  Chase.     "It  is  a  volume  oi  Ar- 
teritis Ward,"  was  the  reply. 

With  the  moments  big  with  destinj 
Lincoln  was  spending  his  time  reading  the 
Mark  Twain  of  the  period.  _ 

"Let  inc  read  you  this  chapter  entitled 
'Wax  Wurx  in  Albany,'"  said  Lincoln. 
So  Chase  sat  down  and  Lincoln  began 
reading  the  book.  The  other  members  oi 
the  Cabinot  drifted  in,  bul  Lincoln  read 
on,  his  face  wreathed  in   smiles. 

The  impatience  of  th«  Ciehinet  members 
finally  became  acute.  In  a  brusuue  voice 
.Secretary  Stanton  broke  in  upon  the  read 
ins,  saving  that  if  thee  was  any  business 
to  be  transacted  he  would  like  to  have  it 
attended  to  at  once,  as.  ho  was  in  a  great 
hurry. 

Lincoln  quietly  laid  down  the  book, 
opened  a  drawer  in  Ills  desk,  took  out  a 
paper,  and  said.— "Gentlemen,  f  have 
called  yaii "together  to  notify  you  of  what 
1  have  determined  10  do.  1  want  no 
advice;  nothing  can  change  my  mind." 

He  unfolded  the  paper  and   read  it.     It 

was  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The 

document    remained    unaltered,    with    the 

exception    of    a    few    minor    details    of 

i  phraseology. 

The  nuet inir  closed  and  one  tby  one  the 
Cabinet  members  left  the  100m.    Secrctary 


first    to    come,    was 


the  last 


Chase,    tl 

As  he  dosed  the  door  he  turned  and 
looked  back.  Lincoln  had  taken  up  the 
Look  and  was  deep  >•»  the  mirth  provoking 
volume  "Wax  Wurx  in  Albany."  With 
his  feet  on  the  desk,  bis  fingers  running 
through  Ins  hair  and  smiles  rippling  across 
his  fare,  the  lanky  rail  splitter  from  111-, 
iuois  was  absorbing  sunshine  from  the 
latest,  side  splitter  from  the  pen  of  Ar-I 
tenuis  Ward. 

'After  the  Emancipator—America's  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief- 
climbed  the  ladder  from  the  KfiUUCkv 
log  raid,,  to  the  White  House  be  found 
relaxation  from  the  high  tension  of  terrific 
uvents  in  reading  hooks  that  soothed  like 
sedatives.  Strung  np  to  a  high  pitch  by 
the  nervous  strain  of  war  problems,  the 
aunt,  ungainly  Lineoln  maintained  the 
sense  of  humor  whit  h  saved  his  overtaxed 
nerves  from  snapping  like  broken  threads. 

Lincoln's  supreme  purpose  was  to  save 
the  Union,  and  his  sense  o.  humor  helped 
him  to  do  it  by  enabling  him  to  see  the 
laughable  side  even  of  disaster.  The 
capacity  for  discerning  the  ridiculous  was 
the  ballast  that  kept  him  from  losing 
his  reason  in  the  midst  of  war's  Storm 
and  fury. 

For  every  cloud  Lincoln  showed  folks  a 
star,  and  for  every  shadow  he  substituted 
a  sunbeam. 

But  he  was  not  a  mere  funny  man,  en- 
dowed with  a  sense  of  the  comic  and  ani- 
mated by  no  higher  purpose  than  a  Don 
Quixotic  knight  of  nonsense.  Lincoln's 
humor  was  not  the  slapstick  corned.?  of  the 
circuu  clown  or  the  atago  buffoon.  He  WW,, 


not  a  mere  court  jester  elevated  by  a  trick 
of  fate  to  the  President's  chair. 

Lincoln's  priceless  heritage  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  was  not  a  collection  of  stdried 

bound  into  a  joke  book,  but  a  piece  of 
paper  which  put  an  end  to  two  forms  of 
.-slavery.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
ended  physical  slavery  anion,'  the  whites, 
Tor,  aa  Emerson  said,  "'The  mau  who  owns 
a  slave  is  one." 

Lincoln  has  gone  down  in  history,  not  as 
a  story  teller,  hut  as  a  chain  breaker.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
the  Lincoln  stories.  It  will  never  forget 
the  deathless  lines  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, in  which  Lincoln  immortalized  the 

ctrines  for  which  men  died  io  the  civil 
war. 

Lincoln's  humor  was  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  means  to  the  larger  end  of  saving  the 
Union.  And  it  was  not  the  humor  of  the 
fool,  which  is  like  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot ;  nor  the  sarcastic  humor 
which  cracks  like  withering  lightning  re- 
leased from  a  summer  cloud ;  nor  the 
thoughtless  humor  of  the  thoughtless  man 
who  seeks  to  raise  a  laugh  and  make  cap- 
ital out  of  the  misfortunes  or  afflictions 
of  others.  Lineoln  had  the  brain  of  a  phil- 
osopher and  the  heart  of  a  mother,  and  ho 
his  laughter  left  no  sting  or  scar  behind. 
His  humor  was  as  genial  and  compas- 
sionate as  sunshine. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  mirth,  with  malice 
toward  none,  and  his  good  cheer  radiated 
charity  for  all. 
"Apd  humor,  pity,  reverence— these  noble 

three — 
Are   Lincoln's   gospel   for  the   brave   and 

in*" 
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"It  is  much  more  important  to  remember 
what  Lincoln  said  than  the  tqne  of  voice 
in  which  he  said  it,"  com- 
ments Isaac  R.  Diller,  re- 
ferring to  the  pitch  of 
Lincoln's  voice — a  dis- 
cussion that  was  occa- 
sioned recently  by  an 
article  in  a  Chicago 
paper. 

William  P.  Carey,  dean 
of  Lincoln  College  of 
Law  of  Springfield  sent 
the  article  to  Mr.  Diller, 
asking  his  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

The  writer  in  the  Chi- 
cago paper  had  said  he  had  never  heard 
anyone  describe  Lincoln's  voice,  nor  had 
he  read  such  a  description.  Mr.  Carey, 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Diller,  pointed  out  that 
at  least  one  biographer,  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
describes  Lincoln's  voice  as  high  or  shrill. 

"I  know  you  to  be  one  of  the  few  living 
men  who  heard  that  voice,  and  will  surely 
recall  it,"  the  dean  of  the  law  school  told 
Mr.    Diller. 

In  his  answer  to  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Diller 
compared  himself  to  the  old  colored  fellow 
who  when  asked  if  he  could  change  a  five 
dollar  bill,  replied,  "I  hasn't  the  money,  but 
thank  you   for  the  compliment." 

"People  often  make  the  mistake,"  Mr. 
Diller  wrote,  "that  I  knew  Lincoln.  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
only  living  person  ever  taken  in  a  picture 
with  him,  and  also  saw  him  four  times  while 
alive,  which  I  remember  distinctly.  I  can- 
not claim  the  honor  of  having  'known  him.' 

"As  far  as  his  voice  was  concerned,  I 
never  heard  it  but  once  when  he  passed  our 


house  with  his  two  younger  boys,  who  were 
both    crying. 

"My  father  called  to  him,  'Mr.  Lincoln, 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  boys?' 

"He  stopped  and  replied,  'Mr.  Diller,  just 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  whole  world. 
I  have  three  walnuts  and  they  each  want 
two.' 

"As  you  wrote,  I  also  thought  everybody 
had  heard  that  his  voice  was  high  pitched, 
but   very    clear    and    far    reaching. 

"Several  years  ago  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr 
of  Galesburg  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  His- 
torical society,  gave  his  recollection  of  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  in  as  nearly  as 
he  could  the  same  tones  as  delivered  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  He  sat  on  the 
platform  just  behind  him  and  Colonel  Carr 
was  a  remarkable  mimic.  That  was  a  treat 
I  have  never  forgotten  .     .     . 

"During  the  preparations  for  the  Lincoln 
centennial  in  1909  I  wrote  to  Charles  D. 
Arnold,  who  lived  just  across  Jackson 
street  from  the  Lincoln  home,  for  some 
recollections   of   Lincoln. 

"While  he  lived  so  near  he  said  he 
saw  very  little  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  was 
away  so  much  on  the  circuit  .  .  .  but  one 
of  the  incidents  he  gave  was  a  speech  he 
heard  Lncoln  deliver  in  the  hall  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  old  state  house  during  the 
excitement  over  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
I  quote  as  follows: 

"  'But  the  only  thing  that  I  now  remem- 
ber was  the  peculiar  gesture  that  he  used 
when  enforcing  an  important  point  in  his 
speech.  It  was  a  vigorous  and  repeated 
bending  forward  of  the  whole  body  in  a 
series  of  rapid  and  forceful  motions  until 
the  climax  was  reached  .     .     . 

Mr.  Diller  quoted  more  of  Arnold's  de- 
scription of  the  speech  on  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  and  told  of  the  effect  of  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  on  the  audience 
at  that  battlefield. 

But  he  more  than  sums  up  all  discussions 
of  how  Lincoln  talked  when  he  said  it  was 
more  important  to  remember  what  the 
emancipator  said,  than  how  he  said  it. 
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LINCOLN  ANECDOTES  TOLD 
BY  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW 


Open 


ing  Installment  Of  Fa- 
mous Wit  and  Lawyer's 
Autobiography  Relates  In- 
cidents Connected  With 
Civil  War  Celebrities. 


Now  York,  Oct.  25. — Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor, in  the  opening  installment  of 
"Leaves  from  My  Autobiography," 
in  the  forthcoming  November  issue 
of  Scribner's  Magazine,  tells  some 
new  anecdotes  of  Lincoln  and  tho 
men  who  were  associated  with  him 
in  the  Government  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Mr.  Depew  writes  of  a  visit  he  paid 
to  Washington  in  1863,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  New  York, 
during  which  he  had  an  interview 
with  Lincoln. 

"When  we  were  alone,"  writes  Mr. 
Depew,  "he  threw  himself  wearily  on 
a  lounge  and  was  evidently  greatly 
exhausted.  Then  he  indulged,  rock- 
ing backward  and  forward,  in  a 
reminiscent  review  of  different  crises 
in  his  administration  and  how  he  had 
met  them.  In  nearly  every  instance 
he  had  carried  hia  point,  and  either 
captured  or  beaten  his  adversaries  by 
a  story  eo  apt,  so  on  all  fours,  and 
with  such  complete  answers  that  the 
controversy   was   over.'1 

All  Present  Wondered. 
Lincoln  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  a  good  yarn,  although,  he 
told  Depew,  he  never  "invented" 
one.  One  night  there  was  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Executive  Mansion.  Ru- 
fus  C.  Andrews,  Surveyor  of  the 
Pert  of  New  York  and  a  confidential 
adviser  of  the  President  on  New 
York  affairs,  attended  the  reception 
with  Mr.  Depew.  As  the  procession 
of  handshakers  moved  past  Lincoln 
stopped  Andrews  and,  leaning  over, 
spoke  very  confidentially  to  him, 
delaying  the  ceremonies  for  some 
time. 

Momentous  issues  were  impend- 
ing. Lincoln  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  campaign  for  renomlnatlon;  his 
Cabinet  was  inharmonious;  the  war 
was  on  and  decisive  battles  wer*. 
about  to  bo  fought.  Newspapermen 
and  politicians  buttonholed  Andrews 
on  his  return  to  his  hotel.  Mr.  De- 
pew writes: 

"Andrews  made  a  great  mystery  of 
his  confidential  conversation  with 
Lincoln,    and    so    did    the    press.      He 


many  stories,'  "  Mr.  Depew  quotes 
Lincoln.  "  'They  say  it  lowers  the 
dignity  of  the  Presidential  office,  but 
I  have  found  that  plain  people  (re- 
peating with  emphasis  plain  people), 
take  them  as  you  find  them,  are  more 
easily  influenced  by  a  broad  and  hu- 1 
niorous  illustration  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  what  the  hypercritical  few 
may  think  I  don't  care.'  " 

Referring  to  Lincoln's  adroitness  in 
handling  men  and  his  personal  humil- 
ity,  Mr.    Depew   said: 

"No    President    ever   had   a    Cabinet 
of   which   the   members   were   so   Inde- 
pendent,   had    so   large   individual    fo' 
lowings,    and    were    so    inhannoniou 
The   President's  sole   ambition   was   t< 
secure  the  ablest  men   in  the  country 
for    the    departments    which    he    as- 
signed   to    them,     without    regard    to 
their  loyalty  to  himself.      One  of  Mr. 
Seward's   secretaries  would  frequently 
report  to  me  the  acts  of  disloyalty  or 
personal   hostility   on   the   part   of   Mr. 
Chase  with  the  lament:     'The  old  man 
—  meaning  Lincoln — knows  all  about  It 
and  will   not  do  a  thing.'  " 

Followed     \  (iniiorhlli'i    Advice. 

Mr.  Depew  tells  how  he  started  on 
a  business  career  that  finally  brought 
him  to  the  presidency  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  He  had  just 
been  nominated  and  confirmed  as 
United  States  Minister  to  japan  at 
5.7500  a  year  "and  an  outfit  of  $9000.'- 
At  the  same  time  he  had  been  offered 
the  attorneyship  for  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad  at  less  salary.  When 
he  told  Commodore  Vnnderbilt  about 
it.  the  Commodore  remarked:  "Rail- 
roads are  the  career  for  a  young  man; 
explained  to  me  when  we  were  alone  j  there  is  nothing  in  politics.  Don't  be 
that  during  his  visit  to  the  President   a  aamneci  fool." 


the  night  before  he  had  told  Mr.  Lin 
coin  a  new  story.  The  President  de- 
layed him  at  the  reception,  saying, 
Andrews,  1  forgot  tho  point  of  that 
story  you  told  me  last  night;  repeat 
it  now.' 
"  'I   am   accused   of   telling  a   great 


That  decided  him  and  the  result  was 
that  on  January  1,  1921,  Mr.  Depe'v 
"rounded  out  55  years  in  the  railway 
service  of  this  corporation  and  Its  al- 
lied  lines." 


Lincoln  and  the   Police   Officer. 

One  night  during  the  Civil  War,  while  the  loyal 
part  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  greatly  excited 
by  rumors,  there  was  a  tree  light  near  the  old 
National  Theatre.  An  officer,  seeing  what  was 
going  on,  raised  his  voice  and  commanded  peace. 
The  lighting  stopped  for  a  moment ;  then  one  of  the 
leaders,  a  notorious  bully,  pushed  back  the  officer 
and  ordered  him  to  begone,  or  he  would  whip  him. 
The  officer  advanced  upon  the  bully,  and  said,  "I 
arrest  you."  At  the  word  the  man  struck  a  fearful 
blow  at  the  officer's  face. 

The  officer  parried  the  blow,  and  the  next  instant 
struck  the  fellow  under  the  chin  and  knocked  him 
senseless.  His  neck  seemed  to  be  broken,  and  a 
surgeon,  who  was  hastily  called,  pronounced  the 
ease  a  critical  one,  and  ordered  the  man  taken  to 
a  hospital.  There  the  surgeons  said  there  was  con- 
cussion of  tin  brain,  and  that  the  man  would  die. 

The  policeman  was  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
and  after  seeing  that  everything  possible  had  been 
done  for  the  injured  man,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
White  House.  He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
President  Lincoln,  it  appears,  and  though  it  was 
by  this  time  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  be  woke 
the  President  and  requested  him  to  come  into  his 
office. 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  to  the  officer's  story  with 
great  interest.  Then  he  asked  a  few  questions, 
and  finally  said: 

"I  am  sorry  you  had  to  kill  the  man;  but  these 
are  times  of  war,  and  a  great  many  men  deserve 
killing.  This  man,  according  to  your  story,  is  one 
of  them;  so  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  about  the 
matter.     I  will  stand  by  you." 

"It  isn't  that,"  answered  the  officer.  "That  isn't 
why  I  came  to  you.  1  knew  1  diil  my  duty,  and 
had  no  fears  of  your  disapproval.  Hut  1  felt  so 
sorry  over  the  affair  that  1  wanted  to  talk  to  you 
about  it." 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  how  deeply  the  man  was  af- 
fected, and  answered  him  accordingly,  laying  bis 
hand  on  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"Well,  go  home  now  and  get  some  sleep,"  he 
Said.  "Hut  let  me  give  you  a  piece  ot  advice: 
hereafter,  when  you  have  occasion  to  strike  a 
man,  don't  hit  him  with  your  list.  Mrike  him  w  ith 
a  club,  or  a  crowbar,  or  something  that  won't  kill 
him." 

The  officer  went  home,  but  not  to  sleep,  says 
Mr.  Lamon.  from  whose  "Kecollectious"  we  have 
extracted  the  story.  The  tragedy  bad  produced 
too  great  an  effect  upon  him.  Hut  he  never  forgot 
Mr.  Lincoln's  kindness,  a  kindness  of  which  he 
must  have  had  many  previous  experiences,  or  he 
would  hardly  have  called  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  tin'  niglil 
to  make  him  a  confidant  and  sj  mpatuizer. 


Ward  Lamon,  when  Lincoln  had  appointed  him 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  accidentally 
found  himself  in  a  street  light,  and,  in  restoring 
peace,  he  struck  one  of  the  belligerents  with  his 
fist,  a  weapon  with  which  he  was  notoriously 
familiar.  The  blow  was  a  harder  one  than  La- 
mon intended,  for  the  fellow  was  knocked  sense- 
less, taken  up  unconscious,  and  lay  f<  r  some 
hours  on  the  border  of  life  and  death.  Lamon 
was  alarmed,  and  the  next  morning  reported  the 
allair  to  the  President.  "  I  am  astonished  at  you, 
Ward,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln;  "  you  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Hereafter,  when  you  have  to  hit 
a  man,  use  a  club,  and  not  your  fist." 


From  Uncle  ~S'iclSs'/&cr'apbook. 
"Although  his  heart 
was  as  big  as  the  world, 
there  wasn't  room  in  it 
to  remember  a  sinale 
wrong." — (Said  of  Lincoln). 
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Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  in  the 
Record  an  essay  on  Lincoln  and  the 
Constitution,  by  Louise  Briggs,  of  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  one  of  the  winners  of  the 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  young  lady  lives  in  my 
congressional  district. 
The  essay  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  outstanding  among 
those  who  made  our  Constitution  the  bul- 
wark of  American  civilization.  In  those 
tumultuous  times,  when  the  chief  topic  of 
interest  was  that  of  slavery,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln took  over  the  reigns  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Disagreeing  factions  were  led  to  open 
violence  because  of  the  heated  discussions 
of  this  topic.  President  Lincoln,  the  sturdy 
humble  champion  of  the  underdog  could 
not  stand  Idly  by  and  see  all  of  his  Ideals 
and  convictions  being  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  tyrants.  Such  conditions  could  not 
be  tolerated. 

"All  men  are  created  free  and  equal"— on 
the  foundation  of  this  theory  our  Consti- 
tution and  Government  were  built.  Lincoln 
had  no  desire  for  personal  wealth  and  popu- 
larity. His  chief  concern  was  for  legislation 
that  would  benefit  his  friends,  the  common 
people. 

There  were  strict  constructionists  who  de- 
fied anything  that  was  not  specifically  stated 
as  being  ethical  by  the  Constitution  There 
was  at  that  time  nothing  in  the  order  of 
constitutional  law  favoring  the  Negro 
Neither  was  there  anything  stating  that  he 
was  not  free  and  equal  with  a  white  person 
Had  he  not  been  purchased  by  his  masters? 
^fS  »  .6  .n0t  thelr  ProPerty?  Did  not  the 
Constitution  say  that  the  Union  would  pro- 
tect a  citizen's  property?  These  were  ques- 
tions asked  again  and  again.  All  this  led  to 
serious  controversy  and  a  threatened  break 
between  States. 

The  result,  as  we  all  know,  was  that  South 
Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union.  Six  States 
within  as  many  weeks  followed  her  leader- 
snip  The  act  was  termed  unconstitutional 
by  the  northerners,  while  the  southerners 
contended  that  it  was  their  right  and  prlvi- 
Jw  ™ibrouefct  to  light  the  greatest  de- 
fect of  the  Constitution,  the  inadeauat* 
definition  of  States'  rights.  ^adequate 

The  great  Civil  War  settled  many  ques- 
tions; slavery  was  abolished;  personal  rights 
were  defined;   and  the  Federal  Government 

thus^hfr^^61106  °Ver  State  government, 
thus  establishing  governmental  prestige  be- 

ZWlat?S  and  malnta'ning  world  prestige. 
The  first  steps  to  the  realization  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  s  convictions  had  been  attained. 

But  this  was  only  the  first  step.  He  must 
yet  do  something  to  have  these  people  made 
secure  In  their  new-found  freedom  In  the 
face  of  a  dissenting  cabinet,  he  presented  his 
proposed  constitutional  amendments  to  Con- 
giess.  These  were  accepted  and  the  former 
s  aves  were  made  lawful  citizens  with  the 
right  to  vote.  Had  Mr.  Lincoln's  ideals  been 
fully  realized?    We  will  never  knowflor  ne 


died  shortly  after  from  the  wounds  of  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

A  worthy  man  had  been  foreslghted  enough 
to  see  what  would  happen  if  immediate  st«ps 
were  not  taken  to  knit  the  country  more 
closely  together.     He  set  aside  his  own  wel- 

iVL^  ,!ave  hls  llfe  that  we^  ^e  reapers 
of  the  fruits  of  the  seed  he  sowed,  might  have 
something  of  which  we  could  be  duly  proud 
something  that  we  could  revere  and  hofd 
sacred  He  and  the  people  who  gave  their 
lives  gave  us  a  heritage  that  has  made  ours 
the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  land  in 
the  entire  world. 

The  Constitution  for  which  Lincoln  fought 
so  desperately  is  now  the  stronghold  of  our 

K^  nh°Ut  U  we  could  St  stand  E 
these  dark,  foreboding  days  of  war,  hatred, 
and  destruction. 

.J? Viy  *We  0We  to  our  ance6tors  all  the  sup- 
port that  we  can  give  to  the  protection  of  this 
document  that  was  their  ideal  and  guiding 
light  in  the  establishment  of  a  Nation  un- 

rdPaequa,,tny.a11  the  WOrW  ,a  "bertv'  I—* 


\L.    \  \  "s 


Further  Recollections  of  President  Lin- 
coln- 
One  of  tho  last  stories,  if  not  the  very  last 
told  by  President  Lincoln,  was  to  one  of  bis 
cabinet  who  came  to  See  hini,  to  ask  if  it 
would  be  proper  to  permit  Jake  Thompson  to 
Blip  through  Maine  in  disguise  and  embark 
from  Portland.  The  President,  as  usual,  was 
disposed  to  be  merciful  and  to  permit  the 
arch-rebel  to  pass  unmolested,  but  the  secre- 
tary urged  that  be  should  be  arrested  as  a 
traitor.  'By  permitting  bim  to  escape  the 
the  penalties  of  treason,'  persistently  remark- 
ed the  secretary,  'you  sanction  it.'  'Well,' 
replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  'let  me  tell  you  a  story. 
There  was  an  Irish  soldier  here  last  summer 
who  wanted  something  to  drink  stronger 
than  water,  and  stopped  at  a  drug  shop, 
where  he  espied  a  soda  fountain.  'Mr.  Doc- 
tor,' said  he,  'give  me  plaso  a  glass  of  soda 
wather,  an' if  yes  can  put  in  a  few  drops  of 
whisky  unbeknown  to  meself,  I'll  be  obleeg- 
edj  'Now,'  continued  Mr.  Lincoln,  'if  Jake 
Thompson  is  permitted  to  go  through  Maine 
unbeknown  to  meself,  what's  the  barm.  So 
don't  have  him  arrested.' 

"While  seeing  the  sights  of  New  York  in 
one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  visits  in  18G0,  at  one 
place  he  met  an  Illinois  acquaintance  of  for- 
mer years,  to  whom  he  said  in  his  dry,  good- 
natured  way  :  'Well,  B.,  how  have  you  fared 
Bince  you  left  Illinois  V  To  whrch  B.  replied  : 
'1  have  made  §100,000  and  lost  all ;  how  id  it 
with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln?'  'Oh,  very  well,' 
said  Mr.  Lindoln,  '  I  have  the  cottage  at 
Springfield  and  about  $8000  in  money.  If 
they  make  me  vice-president  with  Seward, 
as  some  say  they  will,  1  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  increase  it  to  $20,000,  and  that  is  as  much 
us  any  man  ought  to  want.' 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  news  of 
his  first  election,  he  came  home  to  tell  Mrs. 
Lincoln  about  it.  She  was  up  stairs  in  the 
bedroom,  and  after  telling  the  news,  in  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  bu- 
reau glass.  Immediately  he  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  lounge,  and  told  Mrs.  Lincoln 
he  thought  he  must  be  ill,  for  he  saw  a  sec- 
ond reflection  of  bis  face  in  the  glass  whic 
he  could  not  account  for.  It  was  perfect, 
but  very  pale.  'Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  'that 
means  that  you  will  be  re-elected— but  I 
don't  like  its  looking  pale,'  she  added;  that 
looks  as  if  you  would  not  live  through  your 
second  term.'  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  told  this 
to  a  friend,  who  told  it  again,  soon  after  the 
first    Bull  Hun  luttle.     Was  it  not  singular? 


rlAPTER    BULLETIN 


As  the-  sculptor's  skillfully  wielded  maul  and 
chisel  transform  the  block  of  marble  into  the 
likeness  of  that  glorious  American,  who.  from 
an  humble  railsplitter.  rose  to  be  the  chief 
executive  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  so  did  Honest 
Abe  utilize  his  inherent  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  to  five  to  his  every  thought,  word  and 
action  a  soulreachinp  quality  that  aroused  a 
devotion    time   has   only   intensified. 

We  propose,  under  this  ex- 
planatory heading,  to  submit  monthly,  some 
yarn,  an  excerpt  from  a  Lincoln  address  or  a 
historical  sketch  that  will  deepen  the  love  and 
reverence  the  name  of  Lincoln  invokes  in  every 
American    heart. 


JUDGE   LINCOLN 

"■"^writing  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  docket 

fom        ,,r  r  ■Cou!',y    Cuurt    for    18SS'    r<--«»"v 

round,  proves  Lincoln  was  a  judge  for  a  day. 

Rules    then    provided    when    a    judge    granted    a 


change  of 
call 

Lincoln.  The  trial  was"  an'  appeal  fro,,. 
trade  decision  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
I  holographic     plates     of     Lincol 


nuc,   or   desired    to    vacate,   he   might 
any   lawyer  to  sit.     Judge   David   Davis   chose 


•ri,  I      ,'    .  .  """  enure,,  aim  allowed. 

,,,e\  nil,; '„  "°tcd     l,,s?°!'cal     ^Ct     explodes     the 

,s  ,,  K  ,t'1,'onf,OUS  0|',""°,n  that  while  Lincoln 
was judged  l,y  thousands,  he  never  sat  in  judg- 
ment  upon   any  of  his  fellow   men  '      8 


"OUR    BEST" 

Lincoln  said,  "1  have  never  had  a  policy  I 
have  simply  tried  to  do  what  seemed  Vest 'each 
uay    as    cdi.li    day    came. 

\  hat  Letter  motto  could  wc  adopt  than  to  do 
tain    fiij    our    (jest,    not    worrying    about    what    the 

he     ",1,   r"'    Ml"?8   l°   "S    Th's   is   hard.   »•'   re- 
alize, l,„i   we  will  be  more  happy  as  the  result 

When  we  think  of  tlte  wonderful  amount  ,,f 
good  a      ,„,,,,,,  ,      u  we  a     ount    of 

feel   he     practiced    what   he   preached,"    which    we 

eisie, Z    IV'TI    hard.at    times'    for    !<    is   '"«el> 
easiei     to    tell    others    what     to    do    than 

ourselves. 

Let    us    enter    into    a 


in     t. 


dc 


covenant   with   one  another 


>"  do  our  very  best  each  day,  to  speak  the  Sea* 
a>>«  words,  to  do  the  kindly  rJeed.  to  make  at  least 
one  ljeison  more  happy  and  if  accidentally  we 
ekno  I  I  SOme0neS  feelin8*  'et  us  be  willing  ,„ 
acknowledge  our  error  and  exercise  more  care  in 
"<;  f«ture  "Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  hav 
and  tile  best  will  come  back  t 
Masonic   Review, 


o    you. 


.Muik 


LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLASS  ON  OBEDIENCE  TO  LAW 

(From  address  by  the  Hon.  Harry  S.  Hargravc,  Hillsboro,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Igoe-Daley  Bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Illinois  House.) 
Mr.    Speaker  and    Fellow    Members  of  I  tion   of  law   is  unsafe   to   re-write   that 


law.  Does  the  gentleman  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  law  against  robbery 
because  bank  robberies  have  become 
more  numerous  than  in  former  years? 
Men  who  arc  most  active  for  the  re- 


thc  House: 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  streets  of  Springfield  be- 
tween the  two  men  whose  portraits 
grace  the  walls  of  litis  assembly  room. 

They     were     conversing     upon     the  j  peal.  of  this  law  arc  th°sc  ™h°  hope  to 
street  when  a  man  appeared   who  had | profit    from    the    traffic,    but    the    inn- 
lingered    too   long   at   the    bar.     Doug- 1  keePer  who  violated  every  law  of  God 
las    said.    "Abe,    there    is    one    of    your   and    man    drovc    thc    saloon    from    our 
igood    Republicans."     Lincoln    immedi- 1 ,and  and  wrote  thc  Eighteenth  Amend- 
lately  stated  that  thc  man  was  a  Dem-jment   in   our   Constitution    from   which 
iocrat  and  as  they  could  not  agree  they™  articlc  has  evcr  bee"  repealed. 
I  approached   the   man   and    told    him    of  j      While   this  Question   involves  thc  re- 
|  their   conversation   and    that    they    had  !  PeaIinS  of  *   '-aw.   its   meaning  and  ef- 
i  agreed  that  he  should  settle  the  ques- 1 fect  are  far-reaching.     It  is  the  cry  of 
'tion,    when    he    replied:    "Douglas    is   those  who  want   no  law  to   curb   their 
|  right,    1    am    a    Republican    but    I    have  I  Personal   desires. 

i  Democratic    symptoms."  j      After  a  life  of  great  activity  Stephen 

I      If  that  belief  still  prevails  it  is  high   Al    DouElas    had    inscribed    upon    his 
'time   for   someone  on    this    side    of  the|tornb    as    the    hc^    judgment    of    that 
aisle    to    arise    in    defense    of    the    true;llfc    thc    words,    "Tell    my    children    to 
■situation.  |  uphold   thc   Constitution   and  obey  the 

'  i ~    .  •• 

We  all  admire   the   gentleman    from  |      ,  .        , 
,-.     ,      .        .  .      .  .    ,.        ..  .  .  '.    |      Lincoln   said  on    tn 

Cook    for    his    kindly    disposition,    his 


alert  and  well-stored  mind,  his  clo- 
i  quence  and  his  ability  to  make  an  or- 
'  gumenl  to  suit  thc  case.  Just  how 
serious  he  would  have  us  believe  he  is 
in  this  matter  I  do  not  know,  but  from 
thc  argument  1  feel  I  would  prefer  to 
follow  the  legal  advice  of  Judge  Stone 
who  said,  "When  Crime  has  dared  the 
Law  to  combat  upon  any  field,  let  the 
fight  be  without  quarter  until  Law- 
stands  Supreme  Master  of  the  Field," 
and  to  quote  from  an  authority,  who 
my  friends  across  the  aisle  will  ac- 
cept, I  will  read  thc  following  from 
Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  these 
United   States: 


is  subject:  "Let 
every  American,  every  lover  of  lib- 
erty, every  well  wisher  to  his  pos- 
terity, swear  by  thc  blood  of  the  Rev- 
olution never  to  violate  in  the  least 
particular  the  laws  of  thc  country, 
and  never  to  tolerate  their  violations 
by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  Seven- 
ty-six did  to  the  support  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  so  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  I 
let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  j 
property   and   his   sacred   honor.  j 

"Let    every    man    remember   that    to  I 
violate    the    law    is    to   trample    on    thc 
blood    of   his    fathers    and    to    tear    the  ' 
charter  of   his   own   and   his   children's 


know  what  prohibition  means.  They 
know  that  debts  are  more  promptly 
paid,  that  men  take  home  the  wages 
that  once  were  wasted  in  saloons;  that 


iberty.     Let     reverence     for     law     be 
"In  every  community  men   and  wo- ,  breathed    by    every    American    mother 

men  have  had  an  opportunity  now  to  1 10    thc    ,isping    habe    that    prattIcs    qn 

her   lap;    let   it    be   written    in   primers,! 
spelling  books  and  almanacs;  let  it  be 
preached   from    the   pulpit,    proclaimed 
in    the    legislative    halls,    and    enforced 

families    are    better    clothed    and    fed,  |  in  courts  of  justice." 

and  more  money  finds  its  way  into  the 

savings  banks.     The  liquor  traffic  was 

destructive    of    much    that    was    most 

precious  in  American  life.     In  the  face 

of    so    much    evidence    on    that    point 

what    conscientious    man    would    want 

to  let  his  own  selfish  desires  influence 

him  to  vote  to  bring  it  back?     In  an- 
other generation    I   believe  that   liquor 

will  have  disapeared  not  merely  from 

our  politics,  but  from  our  memories." 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  man  who; 

would   violate  or   advocate   the   viola- 


_. 


AMONG  THE  WOUNDED 

As  one  stretcher  was  passing  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, he  heard  the  voice  of  a  lad  calling 

to  his  mother  in  agonizing-  tones.  His 
great  heart  filled.  He  forgot  the  crisis 
of  the  hour.  Stopping  the  carriers  he 
Knelt  and  bending  over  him  asked:  "What 
can  I  do  for  you,  my  poor  child?" 

"Oh  you  will  do  nothing  for  me,"  he 
replied  'You  are  a  Yankee.  I  cannot 
hope  that  my  message  to  my  mother 
will  ever  reach  her."  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
tears,  his  voice  full  of  tendcrest  love 
convinced  the  boy  of  his  sincerity,  and 
he  gave  nis  pood-bye  words  without  re- 
serve. 

The  President  directed  them  copied, 
and  ordered  that  they  be  sent  that  ni^ht 
with  a  flag  of  truce,  into  the  enemv's 
lines. 


All  Anecdote  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

In  bis  speech  at  tlie  Merchant's  Banquet  to 
the  Odd  Fellows,  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  John  W. 
Garrett,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  related  the  following  incident : 

By  his  request  I  accompanied  President  Lin- 
coln, immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antie- 
taru,  to  the  scene  of  that  sanguinary  conflict. 
After  passing  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
road  from  Washington  to  Harper's  Ferry,  I 
continued  with  him,  by  his  desire,  during  the 
memorable  period  he  spent  with  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Federal  army,  and  among 
the  hospitals,  and  the  wounded  upon  that 
bloody  field. 

As  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  your  frater- 
nity, I  will  mention  a  scene  which  occurred  in 
one  of  those  hospitals  which  bedewed  many 
eyes.  The  President  examined,  kindly  and 
tenderly,  into  the  condition  and  care  of  the 
Federal  wounded.  He  also  passed  through  the 
hospitals  where  were  placed  the  Confederate 
wounded.  Many  of  these  hospitals,  in  view  of 
the  large  number  of  the  wounded,  were  impro- 
vised from  the  barns  upon  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Passing  through  one  of 
these,  the  middle  space  of  aa  extensive  Swit- 
zer  barn,  where  a  large  number  of  Confederate 
wounded  lav.  the  President  stormed about  thn 

centre  of  tne  apartment,  opposite  a  youth  oj 
striking  appearance,  probably  of  eighteen  01 
twenty  years  of  age  He  lay  looking  very 
feVble  and  pallid.  He  held  three  straws 
in  his  hand  and  was  feebly  moving  them 
to  keep  the  insects  from  Ins  face.  The 
President  asked  "if  he  bad  received  all 
necessary  attention  1"  He  replied  that  "he 
had-that  his  right  leg  baS been .ampu- 
tated." The  President  responded:  "I  trust 
you  will  get  well."  The  youth-great  tears 
roUing  from  his  eves,  said  :  "  No  ;1  am  sink- 
ing- 1  shall  die."  The  President  leaned  ten- 
derfy  over  him,  and  said:  "  Will  you  shake 
bands  with  me ?>*  I  remarked :  «  This  Is Preal. 
dent  Lincoln."  He  attempted  to  raise  Ins 
hand,  and  give  it  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent ask eS  him:  "Where  are  you  from  1" 
"From  Georgia."  Again  the  i  l esident  ex- 
pressed the  hope,  still  holding  his  hand,  that 
Le  would  recover.  "No,"  said  the  youth  "I 
shall  never  see  my  mother  again-I  shall  die. 

The  President  still  held  his  hand,  and  fer- 
vently ejaculated,  while  he  wept,  and  his  tears 
mingled  with  those  of  the  sutferer,  "  May  God 
bless  you,  and  restore  you  to  your  mother  and 
vour  home."  Amid  all  the  sad  scenes  of  that 
field  of  carnage,  coming  forth  from  that  sane- 
titled  spot,  1  said,  "  Mr.  President,  such  kind- 
ness will  make  missionaries  of  good  will  ot 
the  soldiers  who  return  South  to  their  homes." 
The  President  then  expressed  his  wishes i  gene- 
rally to  those  accompanying  him,  that  all  the 
wounded  and  all  the  sufferers  should  be  kindly 
treated,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
thereafter,  expressed  sanguine  hopes  that  at 
an  early  day,  instead  of  such  scene  i  of  suffer- 
ing,  scenes  of  concord  and  good  feeling,  and  a 
restored  Union,  would  be  speedily  realized. 
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White  Collar  Girl 

There's  Difference  Between 
Work  and  a  Love  for  Work 

BY  RUTH  MacKAY 

:.TY/"HEN    ABRAHAM    LIN-  ""  " 

•  YV  COLN  was  a  young  man, 

*  he  possessed  a  love  of 
^learning,  tho  not  of  work.  To 

•his  first  employers  who  com- 

plained  of  his  youthful  lazi- 
ness, he    is  reported  to  have 

said:  "  My  father  taught  me  to 

work  but  he  never  taught  me 

to  love  it." 

Some  years  later  his  attitude  I 

towards  man  and  his  labor  in 

this  world  took  on  a  sterner 

cast.  To  his  brother  who 

wanted  to  sell  his  farm  and 

move    to    Missouri,    Lincoln 

wrote: 
"  If  you  intend  to  go  to  work, 

there  is  no  better  place  than 

right  where  you  are.  If  you  do 

not  intend  to  go  to  work,  you 

cannot    get    along    anywhere. 

Squirming  and  crawling  about 

from  place  to  place  will  do  you 

no  good." 
Another   letter   penned   by 

hand  on  ruled  stationery  with 

the  heading,  "Executive  Man- 
sion,"  was  written   to   Major 

Ramsey,  Oct.  17,  1861.  It  read: 
£»  "My  dear  sir:  The  lady 
-fearer  of  this — says  she  has 
*two  sons  who  want  to  work. 
^|*ut  them  at  it  if  possible — 

wanting  to  work  is  so  rare  an 

event  that  it  should  be  en- 
couraged. Yours  truly,  A.  Lin- 
coln." i 


Then  the  General  Sat  Down 

KG  one  of  the  many  controversies  between 
President    Lincoln   and    General    McClellan,   the 
feneral  arose  in  anger  and  asked:    "Sir,  do  you  think 
me  a  fool?" 

Lincoln  calmly  replied  :    "No,  but  then  I  might  be 
mistaken."  i, ,,  . 


AT  THf    WHITE  HOI  SE 

To  a  member  of  Congress  who  applied 

Lo  him  for  a  mess  of  patronage  he  said: 

"Your  demand  illustrates  the  difference 

between  the   abstract   and   the  concrete. 

When  a  bill  is  pending  to  create  more 

army   officers    you    take    the    floor   and 

denounce  it  (although  you  dodge  a  vote 

ou  it;  as  a  needless  scheme  to  increase 

the  power  and  tyranny  of  the  Executive; 

tut   as   soon   as   the   bill   becomes   a   law 

you  come  hete  and  demand  that  all  your 

brotheis-in-law  and  cousins  and  nephews 

be   appointed    under    it;    your    act, on    in 

Congress  is  abstract,  but  in  the  Executive  / 

Chamber  is  concrete,  i     ■  '  '      '••'  '    <  o^A1 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

In  each  issue  of  the  Week  By  Week  from  boy- 
hood to  his  death.  Save  each  copy.  You  will  have 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  that  when  put  together 
will  give  you  a  vei\,  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of 
the  immortal  savio,    of  our  country. 


Lincoln':;  Own  Stories 


An  editorial  in  the  New  Yurk  Tribune, 
opposing'  Lincoln's  renomination,  is  said 
to  have  had  tailed  out  from  him  the 
following  story: 

"A  traveler  on  the  frontier  found  him- 
self out  of  his  reckoning  one  night  in 
a  most  inhospitable  region.  A  terrific 
thunder  storm  came  up  'a  add  to  his 
trouble.  He  floundered  along  until  his 
horse  at  length  gave  out.  The  lightning- 
afforded  him  the  only  cli.  •  to  his  way, 
hut  the  peals  of  thunder  were  i'rightf..!. 
One  bolt,  which  seemed  to  crash  the 
earth  beneath  him,  brought  him  to  his 
knees.  By  no  means  a  praying'  man,  his 
petition  was  s'roit  and  to  the  point:  '0 
Lord,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  give 
us  a  little  more  light  and  a  little  less 
noise!" 


When  the  time  came  along  in  the 
spring  of  1861  for  nominations  to  be 
made  for  the  Presidential  office  by  the 
Republican  party,  Fremont  was  promin- 
ently mentioned  by  a  few  of  the  malcon- 
tents, and  vociferousnsss  gave  color  to  a 
support  that  subsequent  events  proved  he 
did  not  have.  John  T.  Mors.',  Jr.,  in  his 
"Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

"At  Cleveland  on  the  appointed  day  the 
'mass  convention'  assembled,  only  the 
mass  was  wanting-.  It  nominated  Fre- 
mont for  the  Presidency  and  Gen.  John 
Cochrane  for  the  Vice  Presidency;  and 
thus  again  the  Constitution  was  ignored 
by  these  malcontents,  for  both  these 
gentlemen  were  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  therefore  the  important  delegation 
from  that  State  could  lawfully  vote  for 
only  one  of  them.  Really  the  best  result 
which  the  convention  achieved  was  that 


W  1  E  K        ill 
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it  called  forth  ij  bit  of  wit  from  the  Pres- 
ident. Some  one  remarked  lo  him  that, 
instead  of  the  expected  thousands,  qnly 
about  four  hundred  persons  had  assem- 
bled. He  turned  to  the  Bible,  which,  say 
Nicolay  and  Hay,  'commonly  lay  on  his 
desk,'  and  read  the  verse:  'And  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented,  gathered  them- 
selves unto  him;  and  he  became  a  captain 
over  them;  and  there  were  with  him 
about  four  hundred  men.'  " 


Al  out  a  fortnight  before  the  conven- 
tion in  18Gi  Colonel  Mediae,  to  relieve 
Lincoln's  anxiety,  showed  him  that  a 
majority  of  the  ('.legates  were  for  him: 

"  'Well,  AlcClure,'  he  replied,  'what 
you  h,ay  seems  unanswerable,  but  1  don't 
quite  forget  that  I  was  nominated  for 
President  in  a  convention  that  was  two- 
thhds  for  the  other  fellow." 

''The  convention  came  on;  he  was 
unanimously  renominated.  A  short  time 
after  the  convention,  I  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. When  I  called  to  see  the  presi- 
dent, and  lie  was  shown  in,  1  saw  at 
once  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  as  I  ap- 
proached him  he  said  ,  'Colonel,  do  you 
remember  that  you  told  me,  when  here 
before,  that  everybody  about  Congress 
seemed  to  Le  against  me?"  I  replied 
that  I  did.  He  t>aid  that  that  situation 
reminded  him  of  two  Irishmen  who  came 
to  America  and  started  out  through  the 
county  on  foot  to  secure  work.  They 
came  to  some  woods,  and  as  they  passed 
aiong  they  heard  a  strange  noise.  They 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  So  they  hunted 
about,  but  could  find  nothing.  Finally, 
one  said  to  the  other,  'Pat!  Pat!  Let's  go 
on;  this  filing;  is  nothing1  but  a  damned 
noise.'  Lincoln  said  that  the  opposition 
to  him  was  nothing  but  a  noise." 
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AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

In  each  issue  of  the  Week  By  Week  from  boy- 
hood to  his  death.  Save  each  copy.  You  will  have 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  thut  when  put  together 
will  jjive  you  a  very  wonderful  siory  of  the  life  of 
the  immortal  savior  of  our  country. 


Lincoln's  Own  Stories 


"There  is  but  one  contingency  that 
can  cause  your  defeat  for  a  second  term," 
one  of  Lincoln's  friends  said  to  him  in 
1863,  "and  that  is  Grant's  capture  of 
Richmond  and  his  nomination  as  an  op- 
posing' candidate." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Lincc'.r.  shrewdly, 
"I  feel  very  much  about  that  a=  the  man 
felt  who  said  he  didn't  want  to  d:e  par- 
ticularly, but  if  he  had  got  to  die,  that 
was  precisely  the  disease  he  would  like 
to  die  of." 


4l\  n4 


He  laughed  at  Senator  Mason,  who,  on 
account  of  this  sectional  warfare,  wore 
homespun  to  avoid  buying  goods  of 
Northern  manufacture.  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
"To  earry  out  this  idea  he  ought  to  go 
barefoot."  If  that's  the  plan,  they  should 
begin  at  the  foundation  and  adopt  the 
well-known  'Georgia  costume'  of  shirt- 
collar  and  a  pair  of  spurs.T 


!  ' AC  friend  dkcfeer^th?  President 'one 
day  counting  sreenl.acks.  "The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  a  multi- 
plicity of  duties  not  specified  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  laws,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"This  is  one  of  them.  Tins  money  be- 
longs to  a  negro  porter  in  the  Treasury 
Department  who  is  now  in  the  hospital 
so  sick  that  he  cannot  sign  his  nam.'.  Ac- 
cording lo  his  wish  I  amputting-  a  part 
of  it  aside  in  an  envelope,  labeled,  to 
save  it  for  him."  , 


Lincoln's  Own  Stories 

L-U  SLy-'i       t  .     1JJTT  (v.    ^l  fi  '<   2  •/-  /^ 
His    reception, -  he   called   his    "public- 
opinion   bath.s."  he  said  he  came  out  of 
them  with  a  renewed  sense  of  his  official 
obligations.     -'No  hours   of  my  day  are 
Letter  employed  than  those  which  bring 
me  again  within  the  direct  contact  and 
tne   atmosphere  of  the    average   of  our 
whole  people."   he   said,  and   added  that 
they  help  "to  renew  in  me  a  clearer  and 
more  vivid  image  of  that  great  popular 
assemblage  out  of  which  I  sprang  and  to 
which  I  must  return."  This   is  pure  de- 
mocrary,  and  ceitainly  a  paa-iotic  inter- 
pretation of  public  duty. 


U'B"ut  he tow  hU^bV  correct  in  de- 
But  he  kiu)  l  occasion 

portent  when  "ejeen^  ^ 

received    that    sen  «» 

He  dropped  h;s  Ion ^  legs 
of  the  chair  in  wu  h  he  ™         ^.^ 
at   eab'^,   *U:,~  u  ho  carried 

dignity  his  taP-mS    »t'at„*.  coat 
a  cane  and  was  an ayea i  lttvender 

-  TJfS;^  of  spata. 

■        i     ,mt  h   the   remark,      vv  nei» 
relaxed,  with  tne  Romans 

the  Romans  we  must  do  as  tne  «. 


He  had  a  soft  spot  In  his  heart  for  the 
for  duty^Jor  that  matter,  for  any_ 

kind  of  usefulness,  as  this  message  to  the 
Senate  will  prove: 

"Yesterday  little  indorsements  of  mine 
went  to  vou  in  two  cases  of  postmaster- 
ships  sought  for  widows  whose  husbands 
have  fallen  in  the   tatties   of  tins  war. 
These  eases  occurring  on  the  same  nay 
brought   me   to   reflect   more   attentively 
than   I   had   before    done    as   to   what   is 
fairly  due  from  us  here  in  the  dispensing 
of  patronage  to  the  men  who,  by  fighting 
our  battles,  bear  the  chief  burden  of  sav- 
in- our  country.     My  conclusion  is    oft-, 
other    claims    and    qualifications    being 
equal,   they   have   the   better  rignt;   and 
tlrs   is   especially  applicable  to  the   dis- 
abled soldier   and  the   deceased  solaic 


family." 


1         I       '  t 


* 


lx  <  1 1    :        '■ '  - l ',  ^T"6^,'  r?f  Massachu- 

^^^^fSS."^  early 

settcs  called  at  the  ^  preg. 

one  morning.    Le  %M  ^  g0 

ident  was  down^airs t  ^.^ 

rlfVd°Tis  Hots      Somewhat  amazed, 
polishing  his  boots.  pregi, 

think  I  blacked?" 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

While  Lincoln  was  always  very  patient 
be  often  adopted  droll  methods  of  getting 
nd    of   bores.      The    late    Justice    Carter 
oi  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  or 
Columbia  used   to   relate   an   incident   of 
a  Philadelphia   man   who   called    *t    th« 
White  House  so  frequently,  and  took  up 
so  much  of  the  President's  time,  that  the 
ktter  finally  lost  his  patience.     (Jne  day 
when    the    gentleman    was    particularly 
verbose    and   persistent,   and    refused   to 
leave,  although  ho  knew  thai  important 
delegations  were  waiting,  Lincoln  arose, 
waked  over  to  a  wardrobe   in  the  corner 
of  the  cabinet  chamber  and  took  a  botcle 
from   a   shelf.     Looking  gravely   at   his 
visitor  whose  head  was  very  bald,  he  re- 
marked: 

"Did  you  ever  trv  thi<?  otnff  f™. 
hair?"  or  your 

"No,  sir,  I  never  did." 
"Well,  remarked  Lincoln,  "I  advise  you 
£  toy  it,  andlwill  give  you  this  bottle. 
Jl  at  first  you  don't  succeed  trv,  trv 
agam.  Keep  it  up.  They  say  it  will 
make  hair  grow  on  a  pumpkin.  Now 
take  it  and  come  back  in  eight  or  ten 
months  and  tell  me  how  it  works." 

The  astonished  Philadelphian  left  the 
room  instantly  without  a  word,  carrying 
the  bottle  in  his  hand,  and  Judge  Carter 
coming  in  with  the  next  'delegation,' 
found  the  President  doubled  up  with 
Wnter  at  the  success  of  his  strategy. 
Before  he  could  proceed  to  business  the 
story  had  to  be  told.  ^-K  , 


"Soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Shannon  made  the  custom- 
ary call,"   writes   Carpenter,  the  aitist, 
"at  the  White  House.     In  the  conversa- 
tion that  'jnsucti  Mr.  Shannon  said,  'Mi*. 
President,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours 
in  California  lai't  summer,  a  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  had  a  good  deal   to  say  about 
your  Spring-field  life.'    'Ah!'  returned  Mr. 
Lincoln,  '1  am  glad  to  hear  of  him.  Camp- 
heil  used  to  be  a  dry  fellow  in  those  days,' 
he  continued.     'For  a  time  he  was  secre- 
tary of  state.     One  day  during  the  legis- 
lative vacation  a  meek,  cadaverous-look- 
ing man,  with  a  white  neck-cloth  .intro- 
duced himself  to  him  at  his  office,  and, 
stating  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
Mr.   C.   had   the   letting  of   the   Hall   of 
Representatives,  he  wished  to  secure  it,  if 
possible,  for  a  course  of  lectures  he  de- 
sired to  deliver  in  Springfield.     "May  I 
ask,"  said  the  secretary,  "what  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  your  lecture?"    "Certain- 
ly," was   the   reply,  with   a  very   solemn 
expression   of  countenance.   "The   course 
I  wish  to  deliver  is  on  the  second  com- 
ing of  our  Lord."  "It  is  of  no  use,"  said 
Co.;  "if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will 
not  waste  your  time  in  this  city.    It  is  my 
private  opinion,  if  the  Lord  has  been  in 
Springfield  once,  he  will  never  come  the 
second  time!" '  " 


When  the  Republican  convention  of 
18G0  was  about  to  be  held  in  Chicago, 
Seward  stayed  at  home  in  Auburn.  When 


Lincoln  was  asked  whether  he  would  go 
to  the  Chicago  convention,  he  replied, 
quaintly,  '"I  am  a  little  too  much  of  a 
candidate  to  go,  and  not  quite  enough  of 
a  candidate  to  stay  away;  but  upon  the 
whole  I  believe  I  will  not  go."  /  /  , 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


The  President  once  related  an  incident 
that  had  occurred  at  Decatur  when  the 
Illinois  Republican:;  named  him  as  their 
choice  for  the  Presidency.  An  old  Demo- 
crat from  "Egypt,"  as  southern  Illinois 
was  called,  approached  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
said,  "So  you're  Abe  Lincoln?" 

"Yes,  that  is  my  name." 

"They  say  you're  a  self-made  man." 

"Well,  yes;  what  there  is  of  me  is  self- 
made." 

"Well,  all  I've  got  to  say,"  observed  the 
old  man,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  "is  that  it  was  a  d — d 
bad  job."  UHm[  y^l  U)  ~U-Ji.  '/^/Vt) 


Mr.  Lincoln,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
how  he  felt  when  the  retains  came  in 
that  insured  his  defeat  for  the  Senate, 
replied  that  he  .felt,  he  supposed,  very 
much  like  the  stripling  who  had  stumped 
his  tee — too  badly  to  laugh  and  too  big 
to   cry.  tOJJ  k     '>-  .'.  v> .  -O-  (4,   -'/"//'l  "5 


THE  DOUGLAS    DEBATES 


On  one  occasion  some  of  Lincoln's 
friends  were  talking  of  the  diminutive 
stature  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  an 
argument  aa  tc  the  proper  length  of  a 
man's  legs.  During  the  discussion  Lin- 
coln came  in,  and  it  was  agreed  that  ths 
question  should  be  referred  to  him  for 
decision. 

"Well,"  said  he  reflectively,  "I  should 
think  a  man's  legs  ought  to  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the 
ground."  lU-t-C  «.   )  >'  l  W  «*JJS.  '   5  I 


When  it  became  an  assured  fact  that 
ha  was  elected,  the  President-elect  got 
ready  for  his  eastward  journey,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
Chicago,  where  his  wife  bought  a  silk 
dress  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies.  When 
they  got  home,  and  were  unpacking  their 
purchases,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Well,  wife, 
there  is  one  thin-  very  likely  to  come  out 
of  this  scrape,  anyhow.  We, .are  going 
to  have  same  new  clothes."  f'i  '(        J 


During-  the  sitting  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention Lincoln  had  been  trying,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  keep  down  the  excite- 
ment which  was  pent  up  within  him  by 
amusing  himself  and  telling  stories. 
When  the  news  actually  readied  him  he 
was  in  the  editorial  office  of  the  Journal. 
He  got  up  at  once  and  allowed  a  little 
crowd  to  shake  hands  with  him  mechan- 
ically, then  said: 

'  L  reckon  there's  a  little  woman  d:>wn 
at  our  house  that  would  like  to  hear  the 
news,"  and  he  started  with  rapid  strides 
for  heme.  lO  -M-A-.    Am?\  U> -J-J-  f*- 


It  cannot  be  charged  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a  husvand  to  grace  fashionable  so- 
ciety.     He    hated   clothing   of   all    sorts, 
and  it  was  his  habit,  on  reaching  his  of- 
fice or  his  home,  to  take  off  his  boots, 
as  he  naively  expressed  it,  "to  allow  his 
feet  to  breathe,"  and  very  often  he  would 
receive    the   friends    of   his    wife    at   the 
door    in    his    shirt-sleeves.      He    was    a 
thoroughly  informal  man.     At  the  time 
of   the    Chicago    visit    just    referred    to, 
a  prominent  lady  called  by  appointment 
to    see    Mrs.    Lincoln.      He    received    the 
caller    and,    apologizing    for    his    wife's 
tardiness,   explained    that   she   would    be 
down  "as  soon  as  she  got  all  her  trotting 
harness  on."  i        /         i  / 


"The  Democrats  must  vote  to  hold  the 
Union  now,"  he  once  said,  referring  to 


the  political  situation,  "without  bothering 
whether  we  or  the  Southern  men  got 
things  where  they  are.  And  we  must 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  do  this,  forwe 

cannot  live  through  the  case  Without 
them." 

lie  then  told  about  the  Illinois  man 
who  was  chased  by  a  fierce  bull  in  a  pas- 
ture, and,  dodging  around  a  tree,  caught 
the  tail  of  the  pursuing  beast.  Altai 
pawing  the  earth  for  a  time  the  bull 
broke  away  on  a  run,  snorting  at  every 
jump,  while  the  man  clinging  to  its  tail 
criecl    out,    "Darn    you,   who    commenced 

the-  case.  LU-"-1  **  Q 


A  Western  Senator  who  had  failed  of 
a  re-election  brought  his  successor,  one 
day,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln,  in  reply,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  making  the  acquaintance 
of  a  new  Senator.  "Yet,"  he  added,  "I 
hate  to  have  old  friends  like  Senator  W — ■ 
go  away.  And,  another  thing,  I  usually 
find  that  a  Senator  or  Representative  out 
of  business  is  a  sort  of  lame  duck.  He 
has  to  be  provided  for."  When  the  two 
gentlemen  had  withdrawn  I  took  the  lib- 
eity  of  saying  that  Mr.  W — did  not  seem 
to  relish  that  remark.  Weeks  after,  when 
I  had  forgotten  the  circumstance,  the 
President  said,  "You  thought  I  was  al- 
most rude  to  Senator  W —  the  other  day. 
We1!,  now  he  wants  Commissioner  Dole's 
place!"  Mr.  Dole  was  then  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  i  j      I 


Could  any  (even  a  professional)  wag 
take  off  the  swagger  of  a  certain  New 
Jersey  Congressman  better  than  this?  He 
called  on  the  President  with  two  of  his 
constituents,  in  order  to  see  Lincoln  as 
they  would  a  shuw.  "Mr.  President,"  said 
he,  "this  is  Mr.  X  and  Alt.  Y,  and  they 
are  among  the  weightiest  men  in  South- 
ern New  Jersey."  After  they  had  gone 
Lincoln  said,  "1  wonder  that  end  of  the 
State  didn't  tin  up  when  they  got  off /it." 


AT  THE   iVHITE  HOUSE 


It  is  said  tliat  Lincoln  very  seldom  in- 
dented   a    story.      Once    he    said:    "You 
sneak  of  Lincoln   stories.     I   don't  think 
'".at  is  a  coriLct  phrase.     I  don't   make 
h?    stories    mine    by    telling-   them.      I'm 
-tail  i:ealvjr."  lo-c 


J^    \\!JA  ft 


.  ,     .:,  u   i  h  ef  Justice   <  arter  of  the 
OJaU-ict   of   Columbia,  unci'   called   upon 
Lincoln   with   a   party    of   jjoiiticians    to 
sacure  the  appointrm-nt  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  opposed  l.y  the  !i  nators  from 
his   state,     Lincoln   ^uggt^tcd   that    they 
ought  to  gel  ihu  Senator*  on  their  side. 
They  replied  that,  owing   to   local  com- 
plicstions,  such  a  thing  was  impossible. 
Lincoln   retorted    that    nothing   was    im- 
possible in  politics;  that  the  peeularities 
of   the    Senator    referred    to    were    well 
known,  and  that   by   th(    us:    of  a  little 
tact  and  diplomacy  he  might  be  brought 
a.ound,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  th  •  appointment.     To  clinch 
his    argument,    Lincoln    told    a    story    o£ 
James    Quaries,   a   distinguished    Lawyer 
of  Tennessee.    Quaries,  he  said,  was  try- 
ing a  case,  and  after  producing  his  evi- 
dence rested;  whereupon  the  defense  pro- 
duced a  witness  who  swore  Quaries  com- 
pletely out  of  court,  and  a  verdict  was 
rendered    accordingly.      After    the    trial 
one  of  his  friends  came  to  him  and  said: 
"Why    didn't   you    get    that    feller    to 
swar  on  your  side?" 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  him," 
said  the  friend,  ''for  he  would  swar  for 
you  jest  as  hard  as  he'd  swar  for  the 
other  side.  That's  his  business.  Judge, 
that  feller  takes  swariu'  for  a  livin'." 


'-4 

Anthony  J.  Bleeeker  tella  his  experi-  _ 

cnee  in  applying  for  a  position  under  Mr. 
Lincoln.  The  President  requested  him 
to  read  his  vouchers.  Before  Bleeeker 
got  half  through  the  President  cried  out, 
"Oh,  stop!  You  are  like  the  man  who 
killed  the  dog."  "In  what  respect?" 
said  Bleeeker,  not  feeling  particularly 
flattered  by  the  comparison.  Mv.  Lin- 
coln replied:  "He  had  a  vicious  animal 
ivhii  h  he  determined  to  dispatch,  ami  ac- 
cordingly knocked  out  it.;  brains  with  a 
club.  He  continued  striking  the  dog  until 
a  friend  stayed  his  hand,  exclaiming, 
'You  needn't  strike  him  any  more— tie 
dog  is  dead;  you  killed  him  at  the  first 
blow.'  'Oh  yes,'  said  he,  'I  know  that; 
but  I  believe  in  punishment  afi  <v..  ; 
So,  I  see,  do  you." 

Mr.  Bleeeker  acknowledged  thai  it  wa-; 
ponsible  to  do  too  much  sometimes,  anu 
he  in  his  turn  told  an  anacdote  of  a  good 
prie;  t    who   converted      an      Indian  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity;  the  only  dif- 
ficulty he-  had  with  him  was  to  get  him 
to  pray  for  his  enemies.  "The  Indian  had 
teen  taught  by   his   father  to   overcome 
and  destroy  them.  'That,'  said  the  priest, 
•may  be  the  Indian's  creed,  but  it  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity  cr  the  Bible. 
St.  Paul  distinctly  says,  "If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink.'  "    The   Indian   shook   his   head   at 
this  and  seemed  dejected;  tut  when  the 
priest  added,  'For  in  so  doing  thou  shatt 
heap    coals   of  fire   upon   his    head,'   the 
poor    convert   was    overcome   with    emo- 
tion,   fell    on    his    knees,    and   with    out- 
stretched   hands    and    uplifted    eyes    in- 
voked all  sorts  of  blessings  on  his  adver- 
sary's   head,    supplicating    for    pleasant 
hunting    grounds,    a    large      supply      of 
squaws,  lots  of.  papooses,  and  all  other 
Indian  comforts,  till  the  good  priest  in- 
terrupted him  (as  you  did  me),  exclaim- 
ing, 'Stop,  my  son!   You  have  discharged 
your  Christian  duty,  and  have  done  more 
than  enough.'     'Oh  no,  Father,'  says  the 
Indian,  'let  me  pray!  I  want  to  burn  him 
down  to  the  stump!'" 


Mr.  Bleeeker  got  the  job. 


Cn    one    occasion,    whe,    Lincoln    an 
Douglas   were   "stumping"    ^e    State   ct 
Illinois   together  as  political  opponent,, 
Douglas,   who   had  the   first   speech,   - 

he  said  was  an  excellent  cooper  by  tiack, 
apprenticed  him  out  to  learn  the  cabinet 

business.  .  , 

This  was  tco  geed  for  Lincoln  to  let 

pas.,   so   when    his   turn   came   to    reply 

he  said:  „  ,,         ,- 

I  had  understood  before  tnat  Mi. 
Doudas  had  been  bound  out  to  learn  the 
cabinet-making  business,  which  is  a 
well  enough,  but  1  was  not  aware  unh 
now  that  his  rather  was  a  cooper.  1 
,  am  certain,  also,  that  he  was  a  very 
.ood  one,  for  (here  Lincoln  gently  bow.d 
toward  Douglas)  he  has  made  one  of  the 
best  whisky  casks  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  Douglas  was  a  short,  heavy-set 
man,  and  occasionally  imbibed,  the  p:th 
of  the  joke  was  all  at  once  apparent,  and 
most  he^rtiby  enjoyed  by  all. 


THE   DOUGLAS   DEBATES 


In  one  of  the  Douglas  debutes  he  said 
thai  the  judge  ascribed  some  things  to 
him  by  "mere  burlesques  on  the  art  an  1 
name  of  argument— by  such  fantastic 
arrangements  of  words  as  rrove  Horse- 
chestnuts  to  be  chestnut  horses.". 


He  did  not  believe  in  making  voters 
of  negroes-probably  not  at  that  stage 
of  public  opinion,  for  he  said,  "There  is 
a  physical  difference  between  the  white 
and  black  races  which  I  believe  will  for- 
ever forbid  the  two  races  living  together 
on  social  and  political  equality.  How- 
ever"  he  continued,  "in  the  right  to 
put  'into  his  mouth  the  bread  that  his 
own   hands    have    earned,    the    negro    is 

the  peer  of  Juc!g=  Douglas  or  any  other 
man."  [jJXik  i^ULXxK   //-,./  3  3 


Colonel  Laniou  describes  Douglas  as 
always  traveling  in  a  special  train  dec- 
orated with  eanners  and  flags  and  ac- 
companied by  a  brass  band  and  an  army 
of  retainers.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  by  the  ordinary  train  and  oft- 
times  i  y  freight,  and  Lincoln  had  to  use 
his;  great  powers  of  persuasion.  Much 
depended  on  the  politics  of  the  conductor. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  and  I,"  Lamon  writes  in 
hi.i  Life  of  Lincoln,  "with  other  friends, 
were  traveling  in  the  caboose  of  a  freight 
ti air.,  when  we  were  switched  off  the 
niaiii  track  ;o  allow  a  special  train  to 
pass  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln's  more  aris- 
tocratic rival  was  b.-ing  conveyed.  The 
passing  train  was  decorated  with  ban- 
ners and  flags  and  carried  a  band  of 
muoic  which  was  playing,  'Hail  to  the 
Chief!'  As  the  train  whistled  past,  Mr. 
Lincoln  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  said,  "Boys,  the  gentlemen  in  that 
car  evidently  smelt,  no  royalty  in  our 
carriage."'!' -^  h     v> ■':  '.'  .UK      '/7/1  3 


Major  Whitnsy  tells  an  interesting  in- 
cident of  the  debate: 

"Lincoln  and  I  were  at  the  Centralia 
agricultural  fair  the  day  after  the  de- 
bate at  Joncsboro.  Night  came  on  and 
we  were  tired,  having  been  on  the  fair 
grounds  all  day.  We  were  to  go  north 
on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  The 
train  was  due  at  midnight,  and  the  depot 
was  full  of  people.  I  managed  to  get 
a  chair  for  Lincoln  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  railroad,  but  small 
politicians  would  intrude  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  get  a  moment's  sleep.  The 
train  came  and  .vas  instantly  filled.  I 
got  a  seat  near  the  door  for  Lincoln  and 
myself.  He  was  worn  out  and  he  had  to 
meet  Douglas  the  next  day  at  Charleston. 
An  empty  car,  called  the  saloon  ear,  was 
hitched  to  the  rear  of  the  train  and 
locked  up.  I  asked  the  conductor,  who 
knew  Lincoln  and  myself  well — we  were 
both  attorneys  of  the  road — if  Lincoln 
could  not  ride  in  that  car;  that  he  was 

exhausted  and  needed  rest;  but  the  con- 
ductor refused.  I  afterward  got  him  in 
by  stratagem.  At  the  same  time,  George 
B.  McClellan  in  person  (then  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  road)  was  taking  Douglas 
arcund  in  a  special  car  and  a  special 
train;  and  that  was  the  unjust  treatment 
Lincoln  got  fiom  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad." 


Speaking  of  the  success  of  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  own  failure,  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  this  noble  sentiment:  "I  affect 
no  contempt  for  the  high  eminence  he 
has  reached.  So  leached  that  the  Op- 
pressed of  my  species  might  have  shared 
with  me  in  the  elevation,  I  would  rather 
stand  on  that  eminence  than  to  wear  the 
richest  crown  that  ever  pressed  a  mon- 
arch's brow."  Umfl  ■&/  1&U&   1/7/3"$ 


Lincoln  once  commended  on  Douglas's 
position  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territorities  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Judge  holds  that  a  thing  may  be 
lawfully  driven  away  from  a  place  where 
it  has  a  lawful  right  to  ba." ,  /     /  .,    ~ 


Another    enio-rnm     +>,-  ,  . 

Douglas's  io^Stel        ^^    °f 

cx;Sd"tions  exp3anat°iy  °f  «*««■ 

His  wonderful  grasp  of  the  political 
s>tuat10n  and  of  the  slavery  question  fs 
excellently   i,lustrated   in   thVfo,  ^  ng 

rt^cfhissp^hesinth^ouS 


■eZJVT  °l  pro"slav-y  theology 
v  "hit  thiS:  "SIave^  -  net  unf 
ve  sally  right,  nor  yet  universally  wron- 
^^erf0rs0me  people  ^ZZZH 
and  rn  such  cases  it  is  the  will  0f  God 
li»at  they  be  such.'  Certainly  there  is 
jo  Reding  against  the  JIoferGeo- 
but  st,  1  there  js  gome  dff  «. 

::n  -d  WW»«  it  to  Payrt"uL; 

Rev  Dr  r"  T^"'   ^   SUp*ose   th* 
*«. Dr.  Ross  has  a  slave  named  Sambo 

"at  sLT'r,/8'  'IS  *  the  Wil1  S 

answer  in  TJ    Alm«hfcy  *vw  no  audible 
answer  to  the  question,  and  His  reve'a 
bon,   the   Bible,  gives   none__or  ^t 

none  but  such  that  admits  a  s.uabb      Js 
to  H  s  me  ;  no  Qne  th.nks  ^  . 

fcanihos    opinion    on    it      So   it   Jw     •! 
-mes  to  this,  that  Dr.  Ross  is    „.     • 
^e  question;  and  while   he  $££* 

haVdf  andth%Sha,de*  **  ^  ^ 
nands   «nd    subsists    on   the    bread    that 

bambo^^in^^he  burning  sun    H 

th4tfr tha: God  wms  sambo  to  co;: 

tbat  God   willed   Sambo  to  h  ^ t 
hereby  has   to  walk   out  It *V     u   , 
throw  off  hi-   0.1  the  shade> 

own  hS    WiU  dTCA"6'?  ""  ^ 

th=  d-t-W  ■  SS  be  actuated  by 

been   r       VmP3rtiality  whi<*  have  ever 
oeen   considered   most  favorable   Z 
rect  decisions?"       ,         7      tJ  COr_ 


What  is  believed  to  be  a  new  Btory  of 

President   Lincoln    isvtold    by    Adlai    E. 

Stevenson: 

"Several  months  before  President  Lin- 
coln issued  the  great  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  which  gave  freedom  to  the 
whole  race  of  negro  slaves  in  America, 
my  friend,  Senator  Henderson  of  Mis- 
sou/  i,  came  to  the  White  House  one  day 
ar.d  found  .jr.  Lincoln  in  a  mood  of  deep- 
est depression.  Finally  the  great  Piesi- 
d.r.t  said  to  his  caller  and  friend  that 
the  most  constant  and  acute  pressure  was 
1  em;.;  brought  upon  him  by  the  leadcrn  oL" 
the  radical  element  of  his  party  to  free 
{he  s'avos. 

"  'Sumner  and  Stevens  and  Wilson  sim- 
ply haunt  me,'  declared  Mr.  Lincoln, 
'with  their  importunities  for  a  proclama- 
tion of  emancipation.  Wherever  I  go  and 
whatever  way  1  turn,  they  are  on  my 
trail.  And  still,  in  my  heart,  I  have  the 
deep  conviction  that  the  hour  has  not  yet 
come.' 

"Just  as  he  said  this  he  walked  to  the 
window  looking  out  upon  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  stood  there  in  silence,  his 
tall  figure  silhouetted  against  the  light  of 
the  window-pane,  every  line  of  it  and  of 
his  gracious  face  expressive  of  unutter- 
able sadness.  Suddenly  his  lips  began 
to  twitch  into  a  smile  and  his  somber 
eyes  lighten  with  a  twinkle  of  something 
like  mirth. 

"  "The  only  schooling  I  ever  had,  Hend- 
erson,' he  remarked,  'was  in  a  log  school 
house  when  reading-books  and  grammars 
were  unknown.  All  our  reading  was 
done  from  the  Scriptures,  and  we  stood 
up  in  a  long  line  and  read  in  turn  from 
tlie  Bible.  Our  lesson  one  day  was  the 
story  of  the  faithful  Israelites  who  were 
thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  and  de- 
livered by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  without 
so  much  as  the  smell  of  fir"  upon  their 
garments.  If  fell  to  one  little  fellow  to 
read  the  verse  in  which  occurred,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  chapter,  the  names  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed-nego.  Little 
Bud  stumbled  on  Shadra  h,  floundered  on 
Me. 'bach,  and  went  all  to  pieces  on 
Abed-nego.      Instantly  the    hand    of  the 


master  dealt  him  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  the 
head  and  left  him  wailing  and  blubber- 
ing as  the  next  boy  in  line  took  up  the 
reading.  But  before  the  girl  at  the  end 
of  tiie  line  had  done  reading  he  had  sub- 
sided into  sniffles,  and  finally  became 
quiet.  His  blunder  and  disgrace  were 
forgotten  by  the  others  of  the  class  until 
his  turn  was  approaching  to  read  again. 
Then,  like  a  thunder-clap  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  he  set  up  a  wail  which  even  alarmed 
the  master,  who  with  rather  unusual 
gentleness   inquired: 

"'"What's  the  matter  now?" 

"  'Pointing  with  a  shaking  finger  at 
the  verse  which  a  few  moments  later 
would  fall  to  him  to  read,  Bud  managed 
to  quaver  out  the  answer: 

"  "Look  there,  marster — there  come3 
them  same  damn  three  fellers  again."  ' 

"Then  his  whole  face  lighted  with  such 
a  smile  as  only  Lincoln  could  give,  and 
he  beckoned  Senator  Henderson  to  his 
side,  silently  pointing  his  long,  bony 
finger  to  three  men  who  were  at  that 
moment  crossing  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
toward  the  door  of  the  White  House. 
They  were   Sumne^   Wilson,   and^  Thad- 


deus  Stevens. 


hi,  \  i  ,i, 


\)X)\  \  I 


When,  in  18GJ,  Maryland  was  carried 
by  the  Emancipationists,  and  the  legis- 
lature adopted  a  resolution  creating  a 
convention  that  should  embody  a  law 
providing  for  a  policy  of  emancipation, 
and  the  convention  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  thirteen,  there  was  a  g^eat 
jubilation  in  Washington,  ami  a  body  of 
Marylanders  called  on  the  President  to 
congratulate  him  and  the  country  upon 
the  enlistment  of  Maryland  among  the 
free  states.  Lincoln  made  a  short  speech, 
and  later  on  said  in  private:  "I  would 
rather  have  Maryland  upon  that  issue 
than  have  a  State  twice  its  size  upon 
the  Presidential  issue,  it  cleans  up  a 
pieces  of  ground."  Any  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  with  cleaning  up  a  piece 
of  ground,  digging  up  the  roots  and 
stumps  as  Lincoln  had,  will  appreciate 
the  simile,  ,'c  .^-i  •'-  ;   u  '  "' 


Lincoln'^;  Own  Stories 


Some  women  called  upon  him  and 
urged  him  to  abolish  slavery  at  once. 
This  course  of  action  was  contrary  to 
his  views  of  political  expediency,  an  i 
when  the  speaker  proceeded  to  tell  him 
that  he  (Lincoln)  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  the  Lord  and  should  follow 
the  example  of  Dsborah,  he  made  the 
following-  reply,  "Madam,  nave  you  fin- 
ished?" Having  received  an  affirmative 
reply,  he  said,  "I  have  neither  time  nor 
disposition  to  enter  into  argument  with 
you,  and  would  end  this  discussion  by 
suggestion  for  your  consideration  the 
question  whether,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Lord  has  appointed  me  to  do  the  work 
you  have  indicated,  it  is  not  probable  He 
would  have  communicated  knowledge  of 
that  fact  to  me  as  well  as  to  you." 


A  well-known  literary  man  was  prais- 
ing Lincoln  at  a  dinner  in  New  York. 
"Lincoln,"  said  he,  "could  not  stand  tedi- 
ous writing  in  others.  He  once  con- 
demned for  its  tediousness  a  Greek  his- 
tory, whereupon  a  diplomat  took  him  to 
task.  'The  author  of  that  history,  Mr. 
President,'  he  said,  'is  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  scholars  of  the  age.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  of  our 
generation  has  plunged  more  deeply  in 
the  sacred  fount  of  learning.'  'Yes,  or 
come  up  drier,'  said  Lincoln. 


His  moral  honesty  was  like  unto  one 
of  the  piophets  of  old.  When  his  friends 
urged  him  not  to  make  his  famous  "house 
divided  against  itself"  speech,  he  said: 
"Friends,  the  time  has  come  when  these 
sentiments  should  be  uttered,  and  if  it  is 
decreed  that  I  should  go  down  because 
of  this  speech,  then  let  me  go  down 
linked  with  the  truth." 

To  the  replies  of  his  critics  that  he  had 
over  thrown  his  chances  of  victory  and 
had  ruined  the  opportunities  of  his  party 
he  said,  "if  I  had  to  draw  a  pen  across 
my  record  and  erase  my  whole  life  from 
sight,  and  I  had  one  poor  gift  or  choice 
left  as  to  what  I  should  save  from  ihe 
wreck,  I  should  choose  that  speech  and 
leave  it  tp  the  world  unerased."  ,•  . 
i^te  A      '■■'It^tcAi    {"jf/-, 

0  '    % 


Gen.  O.  0.  Howard  is  responsible  for 
this: 

"In  the  first  speech  I  ever  saw  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  he  said,  'Many  free  countries 
have  lost  their  liberties,  and  ours  may 
loss  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my 
proudest  boast  not  that  I  was  the  last  to 
desert,  but  that  I  never,  never  deserted 
her.'    That   was  valor." 


her.'    That   was  valor."      V 


From  a  reply  to  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend a  festival  in  honor  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  Jefferson's   birthday: 

"I  remember  once  being  much  amused 
at  seeing  two  partially  intoxicated  men 

engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  coats  on, 

r  /}  ■ 

which  fight,  after  a  (king  and  harmless 
contest,  resulted  in  each  having  fought 
himself  out  of  his  coat  and  into  that  of 
the  other.  If  ih^  two  leading  parties 
of  this  day  are  really  identical  with  the 
two  of  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as 
the  two  drutikenjmen."  f/Z/l  *>A 


#■ 


..The  Wade  and  Davis  matter  troubles 
»  little  "  sa.d  Lincoln  to  a  {..end.      to- 

-  did  about  bis  eheese ^  ta 

,r  «mart  boy  found,  by  tne  am  01  * 
very  smart  boy  of  magnots. 

5T SrV  -  laLed  the  boy,  'how  can 
Oh,  fatner  m  here  and 

L:"S^S"rneo.dma„ran- 
5h«    MbutKul,  and  pu tt»  £     «h 

i„to  it,  rftfipfgi  %  W- 


Lincoln  once  told  the  tal egraph  oper- 
{n  the  War  Department  that  me 

accosted  by  a  countryman  on  tr      bank. 
-Good    morning,    my    lassie  nd    he 

.•How  deep's  the  brook,  and  what*  the 
■  n  nf  ee^s?"   "Knee-deep  and  a  bix 

out  looking  up.  ' '  ^y/VI^ 
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In  1864  five  six-footers,  accompanied 

by  two  representatives,  called  on  the 
"resident  and  were  introduced  to  ham- 
These  six-footers  seemed  to  astonish  Lin- 
coln, who,  alter  a  careful  survey Re- 
claimed, "Are  they  all  from  your  btate  . 

"All  " 

"Why,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident, glancing  at  the  short  Representa- 
tives, '"that  your  State  always  sentehei 
little  nun  to  Congress."  (  W  ,£' 


A  telegram  from  Philadelphia  was 
once  received,  setting  forth  that  some 
one  had  been  arrested  there  for  obtain- 
ing fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's name. 

"What,"  r/aid  Mr.  Lincoln,  "fifteen 
hundred  dollars  on  my  name!  I  have 
given  no  one  authority  for  such  a  draft, 
and  if  I  had,"  he  added,  half  humorously, 
"it,  is  surprising  that  any  man  could  get 
the  money." 

"Do  you  remember,  Mr.  President,  a 
request  from  a  stranger  a  few  days  ago 
for  your  autograph,  and  that  you  gave 
it  to  him  on  a  half-sheet  of  note  paper?" 
said  Mr.  Nicolay.  "The  scoundrel 
doubtbss  forged  an  order  above  your 
signature  and  has  attempted  to  swindle 
somebody." 

"Oh,  that's  the  trick,  is  it?"  said  the 

President. 

"What  shall  be  done  with  him?  Have 
you  any  orders  to  give?"  inquired  the 
Secretary. 

"Well,"   said  the  President   slowly,     I 
don't  see  but  that  he  will  h/ive  to  si^  qn       ' 
the  blister  bench,"  ^ '-"'"     ' '    '    "j 


0f  rising  with  the  sun  ^  ^ 

six  o'clock  a  passex-by  sa         ^^ ,, 

white  House  gat ^  ^^  for  a 

the  President  saui.  corner  j 


>5> 


The  simplicity  and  democracy  of  «je 

v     ■  r,f  th*  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 

"^Cuved  their  lives  simply,  and  their 

^rsefs^r^^*™ 

°„;  openh*  *<,  Presiden^door  a»d  .«_ 

inc    'She  wants  you.        *es,  5<-  » 

S  replied,  -*°*  ~  £.££ 

^^S^Vsis  repeated, 

morning  by  appointme nt   an d   aJ tu 

1  •  °  i  ^n.i  walked  ap-staus, 

House  unannounced  ^  ^    he 

looking   vainly   foi    a   se.         , 
finally   came  to   the   door   of  th-   r 


Here  is  an  incident  told  by  Arnold  that 
illustrates  the  kindly  disposition  of  Lin- 
coln. One  summer's  day,  walking  along 
the  shaded  path  leading  from  the  execu- 
tive mansion  to  the  war  office,  I  saw  the 
tall,  awkward  form  of  the  President 
seated  on  the  grass  under  a  tree.  A 
wounded  soldier,  seeking  back-pay  and  a 

pension,  had  met  the— President,  and 
having  recognized  him,  asked  his  counsel. 
Lincoln  sat  down,  examined  the  papers 
of  the  soldier,  and  told  him  what  to  do — 
sent  him  to  the  proper  bureau  with  a 
note  which  secured  prompt  attention. 


\ 


"Friday,  Feb.  19,  1&64.— As  I  went  into 
the  Cabinet  meeting,  a  fair,  plump  lady 
came  forward  and  insisted  she  must  see 
the  President  only  for  a  moment — want- 
ed nothing.  I  made  the  request  known  to 
the  President,  who  directed  that  she  be 
admitted.  She  said  her  name  was  Holmes, 
that  she  belonged  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was 
passing  east,  and  came  from  Baltimore 
expressly  to  have  a  look  at  President  Lin- 
coln. "Well,  in  the  matter  of  looking-  at 
one  another,'  said  the  President,  laughing 
'I  have  altogether  the  advantage.' " — 
Diary  of  Gideon  Welles.     S7M I  $  3 
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t-  '  .Vr/fcad   ("g«nious   for 'terseness 
Lincoln   had   a  sj  d 

NeVer   a  wasted   word   and  eve  J 

:^d;:^y  a  superfluity  ofthin. 
we  don't  need."        -/  '  "> ' 


Riding  at  one  time  through  a  Virginian 
wood,  he  made  the  following  observation 
about  a  luxuriant  vine  which  wiapped 
itself  about  a  tree:  "Yes,  that  is  very 
beautiful;  but  that  vine  ii  like  certain 
habits  of  men;  it  decorates  the  ruin  it 
makes."  Speaking  of  ths  difference  be- 
tween character  and  reputation,  he  said: 
"Character  was  like  a  tree,  and  reputa- 
tion like  its  shadow.  The  shadow  is  what 
we  think  of  it;  the  tree  was^  the  real 
thing."  I*  s-t  A   &  -    U  >  -*.  *-  A.      b/J  \  /  'j  3 


The  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Lincoln's  Second 
term,  was  once  announced  with  a  dele- 
gation of  New  York  bankers.  As  the 
party  filed  into  the  room  he  preceded 
them,  and  said  to  the  President,  in  a 
low  voice: 

"These  gentlemen  from  New  York 
have  come  on  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  about  cur  new  loan.  As 
bankers  they  are  obliged  to  hold  our 
national  securities.  I  can  couch  for  their 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  for,  as  the  good 
Book  says,  'Where  the  treasure  is,  there 
will  the  heart  be  also.'  " 

To  which  Mr.  Lincoln  quickly  replied: 
"There  is  another  text,  Mr.  McCulloch,  I 
remember,  that  might  equally  apply: 
'Where  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the 
eagles  be  gathered  together.'  " 


This  ' entry  "aDpeav^S"  Welles's  Diary 
under  date  of  May  26,  1863: 

"There  was  a  sharp  controversy  be- 
tween Chase  and  Blair  Oil  the  subject  of 
the  fugitive-slave  law,  as  attempted  to 
be  executed  on  one  Hall  here,  in  the  dis- 
trict. Both  were  earnest:  Blair  for  ex- 
ecuting the  law,  Chase  for  permitting 
the  man  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  instead  of  being  remanded  into 
slavery.  The  President  said  that  this 
was  one  of  the  questions  that  always 
embarrassed  him.    It  reminded  him  of  a^ 

man  in  Illinois  who  was  in  debt  and  ter- 
ribly annoyed  by  a  piessing  creditor, 
until  finally  the  debtor  assumed  to  be 
crazy  whenever  the  creditor  broached 
tba  subject.  'I,'  said  the  President, 
'have  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  this 
room,  when  beset  by  extremists  on  this 
question,  leen  compelled  to  appear  to 
be  very  mud.  I  think,'  he  continued,  'none 
of  you  will  ever  dispose  of  this  subject 
without  getting  mad." 

There  was  something  more  than  humor 
in  this — unices  wisdom  itself  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a.  department  of  humor.  Prob- 
ably Lincoln  intended  to  use  the  word 
"mad"  here  in  both  its  dictionary  sense — 
as  meaning-  insane — and  the  American 
colloquial  sense— as  meaning  angry. 
Slavery  was  legal,  and  the  return  of  fu- 
gitive slaves  was  called  for  under  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  took  a 
certain  amount  of  frenzy,  joined  with 
much  righteous  wrath,  to  cut  the  knot. 
If  the  American  nation,  typified  ""in  the 
great  war  President,  had  not  got  "mad" 
in  both  ways,  slavery  would  certainly 
not  have  been  done  away  with  when  it 
was.     i./  */  3    ^> 
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"I  would  save  the  Union,"  he  wrote  to 
Horace  Greely.  "I  \sould  save  it  in  the 
shortest  way  under  the  Constitution.  If 
there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
save  slavery,  1  do  not  agree  with  thsm. 
If  there  be  these  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  thsry  could,  at  the  same 
time,  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this 
struggle  is  to  save  the  Un'.on,  and  is  net 
either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  1 
could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  do 
it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do 
it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  ethers  alone,  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and 
the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe 
it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I 
shall  do  less  whenever  I  believe  what  I 
am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I  shall 
do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more 
will  help  the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  cor- 
rect errors  when  shown  to  ba  errors,  and 
I  shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views" 

_  6/  -ij   3   I 


Toward  the  end  cf  18o2  the  Cabinet 
;risis  reached  a  climax,  and  a  Senate 
committee  urged  the  President  to  recon- 
struct his  Cabinet.  However,  he  valued 
Seward  and  Chase  too  highly  to  part  with 
them,  and  he  met  the  situation  in  his 
own  shrewd  way.  After  it  was  all  c:\'v, 
he  said,  referring  to  the  interview: 
"While  they  seemed  to  believe  in  my 
honesty,  they  appeared  to  think  that 
when  I  had  in  me  any  good  purpose  or 
intention  Seward  contrived  to  suck  it  out 
Oi   me   unpcTceived." 

Without  going  into  details,  it  is  fa- 
miliar history  that  the  final  result  of  the 
complaint  was  that  both  Seward  and 
Chase  resigned.  Thus  armed,  Lincoln 
was  in  a  position  to  satisfy  both  winfrs 
of  the  party.  "Now  I  can  ride,  for  I 
have  a  pumpkin  in  each  bag,"  he  shrewd- 
ly expressed  it.  Later  he  said  wisely,  in 
summing  up  the  situation:  "If  I  had 
yielded  to  that  storm  and  dismissed  Sew- 
ard, the  thing  would  all  have  slumped 
over  one  way,  and  we  should  have  been 
left  with  a  scanty  handful  of  supporters. 
When  Chase  gave  in  his  resignation,  I 
saw  the  game  was  in  my  hands,  and  I 
put  it  through."       y  /  /  5,    "<.  '•> 


After  his  great  triumph  in"  New  York 
he  spoke  in  many  New  England  towns. 
Probably  the  greatest  tribute  to  his  pow- 
ers as  a  speaker  was  paid  by  a  professor 
at  Yale  College  who  observed  with 
much  admiration  the  fine  structure  of  his 
speech.  The  professor  took  notes  of  the 
speech,  and  held  it  up  before  his  class  the 

next  day  as  a  model  ui  English  composi- 
tion. He  followed  Lincoln  to  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  that  he  might  again  sit  at.  the 
feet  of  this  master,  self  taught  in  the 
mother-tongue.    iJ-//5'/3  ^ 


. 


When  He  came  fe  New  York  early  in 
the  sixties  he  went  to  hear  Henry  Ward 
Beeeher,  and  afterward  visited  Five 
Points,  then  a  most  notorious  slum.  He 
was  called  upon  to  address  the  children 
and  his  homely  and  kindly  talk  so  pleased 
them  that  when  lie  stopped  they  cried, 
"Go  on,"  "Oh,  do  fro  on."  As  he  was  leav- 
ing the  room  the  teacher  asked  him  his 
name. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois,"  he 
answered  simply,  and  added  nothing 
more,      -f  /    ->/  <  5 
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1  i 

Colonel   Lamon^in  Iris   "Recollections" 
tells  this:   A   certain  Washington  police 
officer,  who   it   seems   was   on    intimate 
terms  with  the   President,  had  accident- 
ally  killed    a    rough    while    making    his 
arrest,  and,  though,  it  was  two  o'clock  in 
the    morning,    repaired    at    one?    to    the 
White  House,  arid   requasLed   Lincoln  to 
come  into  his  office.     Mr.  Lincoln  heard 
his  story,  and  observed  that  he  had  only 
done  his  duty.     "It  isn't  that,"  answere  l 
the  officer;  "I  know  I  die1  my  duty,  but 
I   felt   so    badly   over   the    affair   that    I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  it."  "Well," 
answered  Lincoln,  "go  home  now  and  get 
some  sleep,  but  the  next  time  you  hit  a 
man,  don't  hit  with  your  fist.     Hit  him 
with  a  club  or  a  crowbar,  or  something 
that  won't  kill  him."    Lh       '■  t  i 


That  Lincoln's  philosophy  was  too 
shrewd  and  sane.for  him  to  countenance 
the  effect  rising  up  against  the  cause  is 
proved  anew  by  the  following  story  from 
the  Boston  Post.  The  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Rice  once  paid  a  visit  to  President  Lin- 
coln on  behalf  of  a  Boston  boy  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  robbing  his  em- 
ployer's letters. 

After  reading  the  petition,  signed  by 
many  citizens  of  Boston,  the  President 
stretched  himself  in  his  chair,  and  asked 
Mr.  Rice  if  he  had  met  a  man  going 
down-stairs. 

"Yes,  Mr.  President,"  replied  Mr.  Rice. 
"His  errand,"  said  the  President,  "was 
to  get  a  man  pardoned  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary; and  now  you  have  come  to  get 
a  boy  out  of  jail." 

Then,  with  characteristic  humor,  Mr. 
Lincoln  continued:  "I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  we  must  abolish  these  courts,  or  they 
will  be  the  death  of  us.  1  thought  it  bad 
enough  th«»*  they  put  so  many  men  in 
the  penitentiary  for  me  to  get  out;  but 
if  they  have  now  begun  on  the  boys  and 
the  jails,  and  have  roped  you  into  the 
delivery,  let's  after  them! 

"They  deserve  the  worst  fate,"  he  went 
on,  "because,  according  to  the  evidence 
that   comes   to    me,   they   pick    out   the 

very  best  men  and  sfepd  them  to  the  pen- 
itentiary; and  this  present  petition  shows 
they  are  playing  the  same  game  on  the 
boys  and  sending  them  all  to  jail. 

"The  man  that  you  met  on  the  stairs 
affirmed  that  his  friend  in  the  peniten- 
tiary is  a  most  exemplary  citizen,  and 
Massachusetts  must  be  a  happy  State  if 
her  boys  out  of  jail  are  as  virtuous  as 
this  one  appears  to  be  who  is  in. 

"Yes,  down  with  the  courts  and  deliver- 
ance to  their  victims,  and  then  we  can 
have  some  pcace!"~*-;  i/^'l     x  1  _/y  *\3 

a. 
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and  urged   emancipation  before  he  was 
eadrhe  a,gued  that  he  cou^d  not  en- 
force it,  and,  to  illustrate,  asked  them 

-How  many  legs  will  a  sheep  have  it 
you  call  the  tail  a  leg?"  They  answered 

«Five»     "You  are   mistaken,"   said  Lin 
coin,  "for  calling  a  tail  a  leg  don't  make 
it  so;"  and  that  exhibited  the  fallacy  oi 
their  position  more  than  twenty   syllog 


'  t  -7—  '  d/J 
There  was  very  little  social  life  in 
the  White  House  during  the  Lincoln 
administration.  The  President  gave  a 
few  state  dinners  each  year,  such  as 
were  required  by  his  official  position, 
held  a  few  public  receptions  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  Washington  people 
and  strangers  in  the  city,  and  gave  one 
ball,  which  excited  much  criticism  from 
the  religions  press  and  from  unfriendly 
sources.  It  was  represented  as  a  heart- 
less exhibition  of  frivolity  in  the  midst 
of  dying  soldiers  and  a  grief-stricken 
country,  and  some  people  even  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  the  death  of  Willie 
Lincoln,  about  two  weeks  later,  to  be  a 
judgment  of  Gcd  upon  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  indulging  in  world- 
ly amusements.  These  thoughtless  writers 
did  not  know  that  during  the  reception, 
which  was  in  honor  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
both  slipped  away  from  their  guests  to 
spend  a  moment  at  the  bedside  of  their 
child  who  was  so  ill  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  entertainment  was  proposed, 
but  vetoed  by  the  President.  The  death 
of  this  lad  was  the  greatest  sorrow  that 
ever  fell  upon  the  President's  heart. 


Lord  Lyons,-  the  British  minister  in 
Washington,  once  presented  the  Presi- 
dent with  an  autograph  letter  from 
Queen  Victoria  announcing,  as  is  the 
custom  of  European  monarchs,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Piinee  of  Wales,  and  added 
that  whatever  response  the  President 
would  make  he  would  immediately  trans- 
mit. Mr.  Lincoln  responded  by  shak- 
ing the  marriage  announcement  at  the 
bachelor  minister  before  him,  saying, 
"Lyons,  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 


For  some  men  Lincoln  hau  special 
uses,  and  his  relations  with  them  were 
limited  to  that  narrow  utility;  for  others 
his  affinity  was  catholic.  To  an  intimate 
who  had  mistakenly  supposed  that  he 
placed  much  reliance  on  the  counsels  of 
David  Davis,  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
he  explained  away  the  error  by  this  il- 
lustration. "They  had  side  judges  down 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  show  the  folly 
of  the  system  one  who  had  been  a  side 
judge  for  twenty  years  said  the  only  time 

the  chief  judge  ever  consulted  him  was 
at  the  close  of  a  long  day's  session,  when 
he  turned  to  the  side  judge  and  whisper- 
ed, 'Don't  your  bach  ache?'"  And  Davis 
himself  relates  that  Lincoln  never  con- 
sulted him  but  once  or  twice. 


Noah  Brooks  relates  that  when  he  had 
been  at  some  pains,  one  day,  to  show  the 
President  how  a  California  politician  had 
been  coerced  into  telling  the  truth  with- 
out knowing  it,  Lincoln  said  it  reminded 
him  of  a  black  barber  in  Illinois,  notori- 
ous for  lying,  w*ho,  hearing  some  of  his 
customers  admiring  the  planet  Jupiter, 
then  shining  in  the  evening  sky,  said: 
"Sho,  I've  seen  that  star  afore.  I  seen 
him  'way  down  in  Georgy."  The  President 
continued:  "Like  your  California  friend, 
he  told  the  truth,  but  thought  he  was 
lying."  / 
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AT  THE  WHITE  HO^SE 
A    ,   U'  U  \  //■)  ': 

"One  evening'  the  President  brought  a 
couple  of  friends  into  the  'state  dining- 
room'  to  see  my  picture,"  relates  Car- 
penter. "Something  was  said,  in  the  con- 
versation that  ensued,  that  'reminded' 
him  of  the  following  circumstance: 
'Judge  ,'  said  he,  'held  the  strong- 
est ideas  of  rigid  government  and  close 
construction  that  I  ever  met.  It  was  said 
of  him,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  would 
hang-  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose  in  the 
street,  but  he  would  quash  the  indictment 
if  it  failed  to  specify  which  hand  he  blew 
it  with!' " 


Robert  Dale  Owen,  the  spiritualist, 
once  read  the  President  a  long-  manu- 
script on  an  abstruse  subject  with  which 
that  rather  erratic  person  loved  to  dec!. 
Lineoln  listened  patiently  until  the  author 
asked   for   his   opinion,   when   he   replied 

with  a  yawn: 

"Well    for  those  who  like  that  sort  of 

thing  I  should  think  it  is  just  about  the 

sort  of  thing-  they  would  like." 


H.  had  a  rule  for  evading  difficulties 
X  was  expressed !•»£*-£ 

to   Mr.   Seward,  who  joKingij 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  one  day: 

«Mr   President,  I  hear  that  you  turned 
out^or  ^colored  womanjanjjm^ 

crossing  the  other  day." 

"I  don't  remember,"  answered  Lincoln, 
musingly,  "but  I  think  it  very  lil^or 
I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  that  t 
people  won't  turn  out  for  me  I  will  *» 
them.  If  I  didn't,  there  would  be  a  col- 
lision." 


n 


AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  , 

The  great  public  receptions,  with  their 
vast    rushing    multitudes    pouring    past 
him  to  shake  hands,  he   rather  enjoyed; 
they  were  not  a  disagreeable  task  to  him 
and  he  seemed  surprised     when     people 
commiserated  him  upon  them.     He  would 
shake   hands   with   thousands    of    people, 
seemingly   unconscious   of   what   he   was 
doing,  murmuring  some  monotonous  salu- 
tation as  they  went  by,  his  eye  dim,  his 
thoughts   far  withdrawn:    then   suddenly 
he    would    see    some    familiar    face — his 
memory  for   faces   was    very   good— and 
his    eye    would    brighten    and    his    whole 
form  grow  attentative;   he   would   greet 
the   visitor  with   a   hearty   grasp   and   a 
ringing    word    and    dismiss    him    with    a 
cheery  laugh  that  filled  the  Blue  Room 
with  infectious  gcod-nature.     Many  peo- 
ple   armed    themselves    with    an    appro- 
priate   speech    to    he    delivered    on    these 
occasions,  but  unless  it  was  compressed 
into  the  smallest  possible  space  it  never 
was  uttered;  the  crowd  would  jostle  the 
peroration  out  of  shape.     If  it  were  brief 
enough  and  hit  the  President's  fancy,  it 
generally  received  a  swift  answer.     One 
night    an    elderly    gentleman    from    Buf- 
falo said,  "Up  our  way  we  believe  in  God 
and    Abraham    Lincoln,"    to    which    the 
President  replied,  shoving  him  along  the 
line,  "My  friend,  you  are  more  than  half 
right." 


Another  story  told  by  Morgan  illus- 
tiates  his  inherent  democracy.  He  dream- 
ed he  was  in  some  great  assembly,  and 
the.  peopie  drew  back  to  let  him  pass, 
whereupon  he  heard  some  one  say,  "He 
is  a  common-looking  fellow."  In  his 
dream,  Lincoln  turned  to  the  man  and 
said,  "Friend,  the  Lord  prefers  common- 
looking  people;  that  is  the  reason  why 
He  made  so  many  of  them." 

a  .ai     >   . :'  c  a        )■■■■ 
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Checking  Library  Records 


Illinois  Secretary  of  State  Paul  Powell  (left)  checks  the  original  register  of  the  Illinois 
State  Library  which  shows  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first  borrower.  With  Powell 
■are  Wayne  C.  Temple  (center),  reference  director,  and  archivist  Theodore  J.  Cas- 
sady.  Powell  is  state  librarian.  


LINCOLN  FIRST 
BORROWER  FROM 
STATE  LIBRARY 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  11 
(UPI)  —  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
the  first  person  to  borrow  a 
book  from  the  Illinois  State  Li- 
brary, Secretary  of  State  Paul 
Powell  said  yesterday  and  it 
appears  that  Lincoln  cheated  a 
Lttle. 

Powell  said  that  Lincoln 
signed  the  library  register  Dec. 
1G,  1842,  with  the  name  of  his 
Jaw  partner,  S.  T.  Logan,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  eligible  to  bor- 
row books.    Lincoln  was  not. 

Powell  said  that  one  week 
after  Lincoln  was  elected  Pres- 
ident in  18S0  he  checked  out  two 
v  o  1  u  m  e  s  of  "The  Statesman's 
manual:  President's  Messages, 
Inaugural,  Annual  and  Special." 

He  returned  them  five  weeks 
later,  well  before  his  first  (in- 
augural address. 


James  Morgan  tolls,  in  his  excellent 
Life,  of  Lincoln's  freedom  from  the  usual 
official  vanity.  He  rather  shrank  from 
than  courted  the  official  title  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  generally  referred  to  his  of- 
fice as  "this  place,"  "since  I  have  been 
in  this  place,"  or,  "since  I  came  here." 
Referring;  at  one  time  to  the  apartment 
reserved  in  the  Capitol  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  he  called  it  "the  room,  you 
know,  that  they  call  the  President's 
room.'  Once  he  pleaded  with  some  old 
Illinois  friends  who  addressed  him  as  Mr. 
President,  "Now  call  me  Lincoln,  and  I'll 
promise  not  to  tell  of  the  breach  of  eti- 
quette." 
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This   is  related  by   Gen.  James  Giant 
Wilson: 

"Among  several  good  things,  the  Presi- 
dent told  of  a  southern  Illinois  preacher 
who,  m  the  course  of  his  sermon,  as- 
serted that  the  Saviour  was  the  only 
perfect  man  who  had  ever  appeared  in 
this  world;  also  that  there  was  no  record, 
in  the  Bible  or  elsewhere,  of  any  peifcct 
woman  having  lived  on  the  earth.  Where- 
upon there  arose  in  the  rear  of  the  church 
a  persecuted-looking  personage  who,  the 
parson  having  stopped  speaking,  said,  'I 
know  a  perfect  woman,  and  I've  heatd 
of  her  every  day  for  the  last  six  years.' 
'Who  was  she?'  asked  the  minister.  'My 
husband's  first  wife,'  replied  the  afflicted 
female." 


Lincoln's  O^n  Stories 


k 


x ,  y  -i 


brice  a  friend  Complained  'to  the  Presi- 
dent that  a  certain  Caoinet  officer  was 
administering  his  office  with  unusual  en- 
ergy, in  the  hope  of  securing  the  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"that  my  brother  and  1  were  on:e  plow- 
ing a  field  with  a  lazy  horse,  but  at 
times  he  rushed  across  the  field  so  fast 
that  I  could  hardly  keep  up  with  him.  At 
last  I  found  an  enormous  chin-fly  on  him, 
and  knocked  it  off.  Now  1  am  not  going 
to  make  that  mistake  a  second  time.  Ii 
the  Secretary  has  a  chin-fly  on  him  1  am 
not  going  to  knock  it  off,  jf  it  will  only 
make   his   department   go." 


week       a/jih.  y  <\  .  /  i,  53 


War  maps  hung-on  the  walls  of  his  of- 
fice, and  his  table  was  covered  so  deep 
with  papers  that  it  was  not  always  pos- 
sible for  him  to  find  room  10  rest  his 
hand  while  signing  his  name  to  a  docu- 
ment. "I  am  liku  the  Patagcnians,"  he 
said  with  a  laugh,  once,  as  he  hunted  for 
a  place  he  could  write.  "You  know  they 
live  off  oysters,  and  throw  the  shells  out 
of  the  window.  When  the  pile  of  shells 
grows  so  high  as  to  shut  in  the  window, 
they  simply  move  and  build  a  new 
hous2." 


Anon. 


THEY  PLAYED  MARBLES. 


One    Street    Game    In    Which    Lincoln 
'Took  a  Hand. 

An  elderly  gentleman  now  residing  in 
Washington  tells  this  story  about 
Abraham  Lincoln:  /f/4y 

"I  was  about  ten  years  of  age  and 
given  violently  to  the  game  of  mar- 
bles. One  cold  March  day  my  compan- 
ions and  I  were  playing  on  the  side- 
walk before  my  father's  shop  when  1 
slipped  on  a  piece  of  ice  and  fell,  cut- 
ting my  chin.  The  other  boys  seized  as 
many  of  my  marbles  as  they  could  and 
made  oil'.  Wild  with  anger.  I  started 
after  them,  calling  them  names  and 
threatening  to  annihilate  them,  and  so 
on.  Suddenly  a  hand  on  my  collur 
stopped  me,  and  a  deep  voice  said: 

"  'We've  got  enough  ill  feeling  going 
on  in  this  country  those  da^vs  without 
you  boys  catching  it!" 

"A  big  man  swung  me  around  and 
wiped  my  wounded  chin  and  then  went 
on: 

"  'I  saw  what  they  did,  son.  Have 
you  any  agates  left?  Good!  I'll  put  up 
three  chiny  alleys,  and  we'll  see  who'll 
win.' 

"He  drew  from  his  pocket  three  mar 
bles. 

"  'I  got  them  from  my  boy  Tad,'  be 
explained,  and  then  1  knew  who  be 
was. 

"There  on  the  street  I  played  marbles 
with  the  president  for  five  minutes, 
and  he  let  me  win.  Here  are  the  mar- 
bles —  a  precious  possession!"  —  Ex- 
change. 


Anon 


GOP  Orators  Won't  Quote  These  Words 


THIS   country   with    its    institutions   belongs 
to  the   people   who   inhabit   it.    Whenever 
they    shall    grow    weary    of    the    existing 
government  they  can  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right   of  amending   it  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  and  overthrow  it. 

H*  *  # 

It  is  the  old  issue  of  property  rights  versus 
human  rights  ...  It  is  the  eternal  struggle 
between  two  principles.  The  one  is  the  com- 
mon right  of  humanity  and  the  other  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
that  says,  "You  toil  and  work  and  earn  bread 
and  I'll  eat  it." 

*  *       * 

Thank  God,  we  live  under  a  system  by 
which  men  have  the  right  to  strike. 

*  *       * 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  judges  are  just 
as  honest  as  other  men  and  not  more  so. 

ijc  ije  jji 

As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  "All  men 
are  created  equal."  There  was  no  mention  of 
any  exceptions  to  that  rule  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

*  *       * 

When  you  begin  qualifying  freedom  watch 
out  for  the  consequences  to  you. 

*  *       * 

There  cafl  be  no  distinction  in  the  defini- 
tions of  liberty  as  between  one  section  and 
another,  one  race  and  another,  one  class  and 
another.  "A  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand."  This  government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free. 

$  ifc  S(< 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  this  nation  was 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  men  have  the 
right  to  protest,  violently  if  need  be,  against 
authority  that  it  is  unjust  or  oppressive. 

*  *       * 

I  shall  gladly  join  any  church  at  any  time  if 
its  sole  qualification  for  membership  is  obedi- 
ience  to  the  Savior's  statement  of  law  and 
gospel:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  mind  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

*  *       * 

Any  people  anywhere  being  inclined  and 
having  the  power  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and 
shake  off  the  existing  government  and  form  a 
new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most 
valuable,  a  most  sacred  right. 

i|c  j|c  4c 

As  labor  in  the  common  burden  of  our  race, 
so  the  effort  of  some  to  shift  the  burden  onto 
the  shoulders  of  others  is  the  great  durable 
curse  of  the  race. 

*  *       * 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital. 
Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first 
existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 

*  *       * 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  out- 
side of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one 
.uniting  all  working  people. 

*  *       * 

;     I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system  of  labor  pre- 


Abraham    Lincoln 

vails   under   which   laborers   can    strike   when 
they  want  to. 

*  *       * 

True  democracy  makes  no  inquiry  about  the 
color  of  the  skin,  or  place  of  nativity,  or  any 
other  similar  circumstances  of  condition.  I 
regard,  therefore,  the  exclusion  of  the  colored 
people  as  a  body  as  incompatible  with  true 
democratic  principles. 

*  *       * 

I  hold,  if  the  Almighty  had  ever  made  a  set 
of  men  that  should  do  all  the  eating  and  none 
of  the  work.  He  would  have  made  them  with 
mouths  only  and  no  hands;  and  if  He  had  ever 
made  another  class  that  he  intended  should  do 
all  the  work  and  none  of  the  eating.  He  would 
have  made  them  without  mouths  and  all  hands. 

*  *       * 

To  secure  for  each  laborer  the  whole  product 
of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a 
worthy  object  for  any  good  government. 


A  friend  discovered  the  President 
one  day  counting  greenbacks.  "  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  a 
multiplicity  of  duties  not  specified  in 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws,"  said 
Mr  Lincoln.  "  This  is  one  of  them. 
This  money  belongs  to  a  negro  por- 
ter in  the  Treasury  Department  who 
is  now  in  the  hospital  so  sick  that 
he  can  not  sign  his  name.  Accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  I  am  putting  a  part 
of  it  aside  in  an  envelop,  labeled,  to 
save  it  for  him." 


(STANTON  AND  LINCOLN) 


.  •    : 


'E  arc  going 
Abraham 
birthday 

this    month,    settled    a    quarrel    one 

time  during  Civil  War  days.     It  is  a 

story  which  Marian  and  Ralph  love 

to  hear  because  when  it  was  first  told 

to  them  it  helped  them  make  up  a 

little  misunderstanding  of  their  own. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two 

children    who    love    Lincoln    more 

dearly   than    these    little    chums  do. 

The)'  know  his  face  wherever  they  see 

it  for  they  have  spent   long  happy 

hours  playing  "sculptor"  with  son 

clay    for    material    and    a    beautiful 

bronze  bust  of  Lincoln   before  them 

as  a  model.     But  now  for  the  story, 

which   happened   long   ago    in    war 

times.     The  secretary  of  war  was  very,  very  angry  with  one  of  the  generals, 

and  he  went  to  Abraham   Lincoln,  the  President  of  the   United  States,  to 

talk    the   matter  over,   and    while   he    stormed   about  he  said,    "I   would 
just  like  to  write  the  general   what  I  think  of  him."     "  Why  don't  you  do  it  ?"  asked  Lincoln.  "  Write  it  all 
do."     So  Mr.  Stanton,  the  great  secretary  of  war,  went  away  and  wrote  his  letter,  and  a  verv  angry  letter  it  wets 
too.     And  when  it  was  written  he  took  it  to  the  President  to  see  what  he  thought  of  it.      Mr.~l.ino  in  read  it 
fully  all  through,  and  nodded  his  head  approvingly,  and  every  once  in  a  while  lie  would  say,  "  All  right!  Capital!  " 
even  though  he  knew  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  said  many  things  he  did  not  really  mean.     But  before  he  hand<  I 
letter  back  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  a- ked  this  question,  "  By  the  way,  Stanton,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  letter?"     "Do  with  it!  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  secretary  of  war.    "Why  send  it  to  the  general  at  once  of 
course."      "  I  wouldn't,"  said  the  President.  "  If  I   were  you  1  would  throw  it  in  the  waste  basket."     "But   I  have 
spent  hours  over  that  letter!  "  objected  Mr.  Stanton.      "I    know  you  have,"  said    Mr.  Lincoln,   smiling.      "And   it 
did  you  <7v/-  so  Dutch  good  to  write  it.     You  feel  better  now.     That'  is  all  that  is  necessary.     Don't  send' it.   Throw  it 
in  the  waste  basket."      And  into  the  waste  basket  it  finally  went,  where  all  letters  written  in  anger  should  go. 
Second  Sunday  FEBRUARY.  1909  , 
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The  Outlook,  February  8,  1922. 


LINCOLN    AND    THE 
QUAKER    SERGEANT 

Every  Lincoln's  Birthday  brings 
out  new  Lincoln  material  worth 
having.  This  week  we  publish  on 
another  page  an  illuminating  com- 
ment on  the  Cooper  Union  address 
by  Major  George  Haven  Putnam. 
Next  week  The  Outlook  will  print 
a  remarkable  letter  discovered  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Leigh  M.  Hodges. 
In  it  a  Quaker  sergeant  tells  how  he 
saw  and  talked  with  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House  in  1863.  Lincoln  said 
to  Senator  Ben  Wade  :  "  Senator, 
we  have  had  the  head  of  the  Army 
bere.  .  .  .  Now  we  have  here  the  tail 
of  the  Army,  so  let  us  get  from  him 
how  the  rank  and  tile  feel  about 
matters."    And  he  did! 

Lord  Charnwood,  biographer  of 
Lincoln,  calls  this  previously  unpub- 
lished letter  "  One  of  the  most  con- 
vincing and  illuminating  reminis- 
cences of  Lincoln  I  have  yet  seen." 


A  Lincoln  irory 

Back  in  the  days  when  folks  took  their 
politics  seriously.  Abraham  Lincoln  ad- 
dressed an  Illinois  county  seat  gathering  in 
behalf  of  the  newly-formed  Republican  party. 
Four  thousand  people  heard  the  speech. 
Lincoln  talked  from  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon until  nearly  sunset.  As  he  ceased, 
and  descended  the  platform,  his  audience 
gravely  stepped  aside  to  make  an  aisle  down 
which  Abe  walked  in  stony  silence.  Not  a 
cheer.     Not  a   word.     Not  a  sound. 

When  a  few  years  later,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  sent  a  call  for  volun- 
teers to  join  the  union  army,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  stolid,  silent  men 
marched  to  the  recruiting  office,  and  just  as 
silently   signed   the   roll. 

Lincoln  knew  something  that  many  of  us 
have  not  yet  learned.  He  knew  that  en- 
thusiasm quickly  aroused  may  as  quickly 
disappear.  The  stolid,  silent  man  may  be 
harder  to  sell,  but  once  you  get  his  confi- 
dence,  he   is   yours   for   keeps. 

Don't  underestimate  the  man  who  is  slow 
to  make  up  his  mind.  He  is  likely  to  be 
equally    slow    in    unmaking    it! 


'  -c  u*  j&  \.,\  v.:-f 


Primary  Education  -  Popular  Educator 
February,  192S. 


LINCOLN'S  PROMISE 

Once  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  a  friend  criticized  him  for  his  seeming  rude- 
ness in  declining  to  test  the  rare  wines  provided  by 
their  host,  urging  as  a  reason  for  the  reproof,  "There 
is  certainly  no  danger  of  a  man  of  your  years  and 
habits  becoming  addicted  to  its  use." 

"I  mean  no  disrespect,  John,"  answered  Lincoln,) 
"  but  I  promised  my  precious  mother  a  few  days  before  ! 
she  died  that  I  would  never  use  anything  intoxicating 
as  a  beverage,  and  I  consider  that  promise  as  binding 
today  as  it  was  the  day  I  gave  it." 

"There  is  a  difference  between  a  child  surrounded  by 
a  rough  class  of  drinkers  and  a  man  in  a  home  of  refine- 
ment," insisted  the  friend. 

"But  a  promise  is  a  promise  forever,  John,  and 
when  made  to  a  mother  it  is  doubly  binding,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln. — Children's  Friend 


Christian  Conservator 
Feb.,  9,  I927 


Where  the  Whetstone  Was 

In   1834,   when   Lincoln  was   a  candidate 
for  the  legislature,  he  called  on   a  certain 
farmer  to  ask  for  his  support.     He  found 
him   in   the   hayfield,   and   was   urging   his 
cause  when  the  dinner  bell  rang.     The  far- 
mer invited  him  to  dinner,  but  he  declined 
politelly,   and    added,   "If   you   will   let   me 
have   a   scythe   while  you   are   gone,   I    Will 
mow  around  the  field   a  couple  of  times. 
When  the  farmer  returned  he  found  three 
rows  very   neatly   mowed.     The   scythe  lay 
against  the  gatepost,  but  Lincoln  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  the  far- 
mer and  his  wife,  now  grown  old,  were  at 
a  White  House  reception,  and  stood  wait- 
ing in  line  to  shake  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent. When  they  got  near  him  in  line, 
Lincoln  saw  them  and,  calling  an  aide,  told 
him  to  take  them  to  one  of  the  small  parlors, 
where  he  would  see  them  as  soon  as  he  got 
through  the  handshaking.  Much  surprised 
the  old  couple  were  led  away.  Presently 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  in,  and  greeting  them  with 
an  out  stretched  hand  and  a  warm  smile, 
called  them  by  name. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  the 
farmer,  "that  you  remember  me  after  all 
these  years?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  said  the  President,  and 
he  went  on  to  recall  the  day  when  he  had 
mowed  around  the  farmer's  timothy  field. 
"Yes,  that's  so,"  said  the  old  man,  still 
in  astonishment.  "I  found  the  field  mowed 
and  the  scythe  leaning  up  against  the  gate- 
post, but  I  have  always  wanted  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  President,  what  you  did  with  the  whet- 
stone." 

Lincoln  smoothed  his  hair  back  from  his 
brow  a  moment  in  deep  thought;  then  his 
face  lighted  up. 

"Yes,  I  do  remember  now,"  he  said;  "I 
put  the  whetstone  on  top  of  the  high  gate- 
post." 

And  when  he  got  back  to  Illinois  again, 
the  farmer  found  the  whetstone  on  top  of 
the  gatepost,  where  it  had  lain  for  all  those 
years. — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


A  Story  Lincoln  Told 

Ex-Senator  Cole  of  California  vouched  for 
this  story,  told  by  Lincoln: 

"Old  Squire  Bagley,  from  Menard,  came 
into  my  office  one  day  and  said:  'Abe,  1 
want  your  advice  as  a  lawyer.  Has  a  man 
what's  been  elected  justice  of  the  peace  a 
right  to  issue  a  marriage  license?* 

"I  told  him  no;  whereupon  the  old  squire 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  very  indig- 
nantly and  said:  'Abe,  I  thought  you  was  a 
lawyer.  Now,  me  and  Bob  Thomas  had  a 
bet  on  this  thing,  and  we  agreed  to  let  you 
decide;  but  if  this  Is  your  opinion  I  don't 
want  it,  for  I  know  a  thunderin*  sight  bet- 
ter. I've  been  a  squire  eight  years  and  I've 
issued  marriage  licenses  all  the  time,*" — 
[Everybody's  Magazine. 


An  Anecdote 
of  Lincoln 
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It  is  customary  to  think  of  a  Presi- 
dent arriving-  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
[for  his  inauguration,  being  i..t  by 
I  the  excited  populace  and  being  given 
a  rousing-  ovation  and  welcome,  but 
sueli  was  not  the  fate  to  he  enjoyed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  entered 
Washington  to  assume  his  Presiden- 
tial duties.  His  journey  to  the  capital 
was  roundabout.  He  passed  through 
most  of  the  large  northern  cities  and 
when  he  was  in  Philadelphia  on 
February  22,  he  received  letters  from 
Seward  and  Scott  advising  that  his 
published  program  of  travel  bfl 
changed,  as  there  were  serious 
threats  of  assassinating  him  when  lis 
passed  through  Baltimore.  To  this 
he   refused  to  agree.     "I  cannot  con- 


"ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 


sent  to  it,"  lie  said.  "What  would 
the  nation  think  of  its  President 
stealing  into  the  capital  like  a  thief 
in  the  night?"  He  went  to  Harris- 
burg  that  morning,  and  there  it  .  •. 
agreed  by  his  friends  that  it  was 
needless  lu  ear  '.nger  his  life  and  that 
he  should  go  to  Washington  incog- 
nito during  the  coining  night.  Lin- 
coln yielded,  but  he  ever  afterward 
regretted  having  done  so.  Colonel 
Scott,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  took  entire  charge  of  ths 
project.  He  cut  all  the  telegraph 
wires  leading'  out  of  Harrisburg,  and 
sent  Lincoln  with  a  single  companion, 
Colonel  Lamon,  to  Philadelphia  to 
catch  the  night  train  to  Washington. 
Everything  went  smoothly,  and  at'icr 
the  friends  of  Lincoln  had  spent  a 
sleepless  night  at  Harrisburg,  the 
wires  being  repaired  at.  daybreak, 
they  recei  d  the  cipher  telegram 
previously  agreed  upon:  "Plums  de- 
livered nuts  safely,"  and  Colonel  Scott 
in  joyful  relief  and  excitement  threw 
his  hat  into  the  air  and  ■  houted: 
"Lincoln    is    in    Washington!" 


FIRST   TALK    AFTER 

HIS  NOMINATION 

The  telegram  was  vec-iived  in  the 
Journal  office  at  Springfield,  immediate- 
ly everybody  wanted  to  shake  his  hand; 
and  so  long  as  he  was  willing-,  then  con- 
tin'.i-ad  to  congratulate  him. 

"Clentlemen  I  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye>] :  You  had  better  come  up  and  shake 
my  han  '  while  you  can;  honors  elevate 
some  m.ii,  you  know.  .  .  .  Well,  gentle- 
men, there  is  a  little  woman  at  our  house 
who  is  probahly  more  interested  in  this 
dispatch  than  I  am;  and  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  will  take  it  up  to  her  and  let 
her  read  it." 


/> 


Why  Lincoln  Helped  a  Bug. 

President  Lincoln  was  walking  with 
a  friend  about  Washington  and  turned 
hack  for  some  distance  i<>  assist  a 
beetle  thar  had  got  on  Irs  back  and 
lay  ou  Uie  walk,  le^s  sprawling  in  air, 
vainly  trying  to  turn  itself  over.  The 
friend  expressed  surprise  that  me 
['resident,  burdened  with  ihe  cares  of 
a  warring  nation,  should  tiud  time  lo 
spare   in   assisting    a    bug. 

'"Well,"  said  Lincoln,  with  that 
homely  sincerity  that  touched  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  his  countrymen, 
■'do  yon  know  thuf  if  1  had  lel'l  thai 
bug  struggling  there  on  his  back  1 
wouldn't  have  fell  just  righl'?  I  wanted 
to  put  him  ou  his  feci  and  tjive  lum 
an  equal  chance  with  all  ihe  other 
bujrs  of  his  class." 
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Lincoln's  Love  Story. 

(Told  to  an  acquaintance.) 

Did  you  ever  write  out  a  story  in  yourm'nd? 
I  did  when  I  was  a  little  codger.  One  day 
a  wagon  with  a  lady,  two  girls,  and  a  man, 
broke  down  near  us,  and  while  they  were  fix- 
ing up,  they  cooked  in  our  kitchen.  The 
woman  had  books  and  read  us  stories,  and 
they  were  the  first  I  ever  heard.  I  took  a 
great  fancy  to  one  of  the  girls  ;  and  when 
they  were  gone  I  thought  of  her  a  great  deal, 
and  one  day  when  1  was  sitting  out  in  I  he 
sun  by  the  house  I  wrote  out  a  story  in  my 
mind.  I  thought  I  took  my  father's  horse 
and  followed  the  wagon,  and  finally  1  found 
it,  and  they  were  surprised  lo  see  me.  1 
talked  with  the  girl  and  persuaded  her  to 
elope  with  me  ;  and  that  night  I  put  her  on 
my  horse,  and  we  started  off  across  the 
prairie.  After  several  hours  we  came  to  the 
camp,  and  when  we  rode  up  we  found  it  was 
the  one  we  had  left  a  few  hours  before,  and 
we  went  in.  The  next  night  we  tried  it 
again,  and  the  same  thing  happened  —the 
horse  came  back  to  the  same  place ;  and  then 
we  concluded  that  we  ought  not  to  elope.  I 
stayed  until  I  had  persuaded  her  father  io 
give  her  to  me.  I  always  meant  to  write 
that  story  out  and  publish  it,  and  I  began 
onee ;   hut  I   concluded   it   was  not  much   of 


a    story.     But   I    think   that 
ning  of  love  with  me. 


was   ttie   begin- 


Lincoln'a  Love  Story. 

(Told  to  an  acquaintance.) 
Did  you  ever  write  out  a  story  in  your  mind? 
I  did  when  I  was  a  little  codger.  One  day 
a  wagon  with  a  lady,  two  girls,  and  a  man, 
broke  down  near  us,  and  while  they  were  fix- 
ing up,  they  cooked  in  our  kitchen.  The 
woman  had  books  and  read  us  stories,  and 
they  were  the  first  I  ever  heard.  I  took  a 
great  fancy  to  one  of  the  girls  ;  and  when 
they  were  gone  I  thought  of  her  a  great  deal, 
and  one  day  when  I  was  sitting  out  in  the 
sun  by  the  house  I  wrote  out  a  story  in  my 
mind.  I  thought  I  took  my  father's  horse 
and  followed  the  wagon,  and  finally  I  found 
it,  and  they  were  surprised  to  see  me.  1 
talked  with  the  girl  and  persuaded  her  to 
elope  with  me  ;  and  that  night  I  put  her  on 
my  horse,  and  we  started  off  across  the 
prairie.  After  several  hours  we  came  to  the 
camp,  and  when  we  rode  up  we  found  it  was 
the  one  we  had  left  a  few  hours  before,  and 
we  went  in.  The  next  night  we  tried  it 
again,  and  the  same  thing  happened — the 
horse  came  back  to  the  same  place ;  and  then 
we  concluded  that  we  ought  not  to  elope.  I 
stayed  until  I  had  persuaded  her  father  to 
give  her  to  me.  I  always  meant  to  write 
that  story  out  and  publish  it,  and  I  began 
once;  but  I  concluded  it  was  not  much  of 
a  story.  But  I  think  that  was  tne  begin- 
ning of  love  with  me. 

"Oft  have  I  heard  loth  youths  and  virgiris  say. 
Birds  choose  their  mates,  and  couples  too, 

this  day  ;  .   . 

But  oy  their  flight  I  never  can  dtvwe 
When  I  shall  couple  with  my  Valentine. 
[From    "The    Lincoln    Year-Book."    by    J. 
T    Hobson,  D.D.     United  Brethren  Publish-^ 
ing  House,  Dayton,  Ohio.]^-*^""*  '*"* 
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LINCOLN'S  GLIMPSE  OF  WAR 

When  Lincoln  was  in  the  White  House 
lie  told  this  story: 

The  only  time  he  ever  saw  blood  in 
this  campaign  was  one  morning  when, 
marching  up  a  little  valley  thai  makes 
into  the  Rock  River  bottom,  to  rein- 
force a  squad  of  outposts  that  were 
thought  to  lie  in  danger,  they  came  upon 
the  tent  occupied  by  the  other  party  just 
at  sunrise.  The  nun  had  neglected  to 
place  any  guard  at  night,  and  had  been 
slaughtered  in  their  sleep.  As  the  rein- 
forcing party  came  up  the  stupe  on  which 
the  camp  had  been  made,  Lincoln  saw 
them  all  lying  with  their  heads  toward 
the  rising  sun,  and  the  round  red  spot 
that  marked  where  they  had  been  scalped 
gleamed  more  redly  yet  in  the  ruddy 
light  of  the  sun.  This  scene  years  after- 
wards he  recalled  with  a  shudder. 
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SPANKED  BY  ABE  LINCOLN. 


Were  you  ever  spanked  by  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  V.  S.? 

If   so,   would  you    be    proud   of  it? 

And  had  you  been  spanked  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  you  care  to  confess 
that  you  were  that  old? 

M.  H.  Dorgan,  chief  plumber  of 
Stanford  University,  is  happy  in  the 
fact  that  he  knew  Lincoln,  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  age  and  confesses  that 
he  is  proud  of  having  felt  the  weight 
of  the  honorable  Hoosier's  hand. 

In  1859,  when  Dorgan  was  10  years 
of  age,  he  kept  a  news  stand  in  the  old 
Tremont  Hotel,  Chicago,  where  Lincoln 
and  his  family  were  staying.  He  put 
a  portion  of  his  playing  hours  in  with 
Robert  Lincoln,  who  was  the  possessor 
■  i r  a  pugilistic  nature.  The  two  boys 
fought,  ami  Mrs.  Lincoln  surprised 
llirin  when  the  battle  was  redhol. 

Mrs.   Lincoln  apprised  her  husband 


of  the  fracas,  and  he  administered  a 
sound  spanking  to  each  boy. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  U.  S. 

Dorgan  felt  morally  certain  that  the 
trouncing  he  had  received  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  success  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  the  polls,  and  he  has  all  of 
his  life  been  happy  because  he  was 
spanked. 

Mr.  Dorgan,  since  the  day  of  the 
spanking,  has  had  considerable  to  du 
with  prominent  people. 

Senator  Stanford  and  his  wife,  who 
did  so  much  from  the  seat  of  learning 
here  were  his  friends.  He  went  to  school 
with  Archbishop  Montgomery  of  San 
Francisco,  who  died  recently.  He  was 
identified  with  Hie  work  of  Cyrus  IT. 
McCormick  of  Chicago,  and  there  were 
others  of  groat  prominence  in  his  list 
ol  acquaintances. 
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■een  Lincoln  many  t|rae8  and  Douglas  a. 
Tew  times,  came  to  The  Time's  office  yes- 
terday to  look  over  the  compositions  to 
Columns    esh2Ch^as  been  made  ln  these 

C^lmun  ft  t0,ir  or  ""Pectlon  oh  A  quia 

s»wi.^^1^rrp,f.he„fpsSJe^1 

rrSh-    i*rV    President,    are    you     hurt"  » 

•«buf  t.f"    UP    and    rubbing   his    leg" 
put  I  am  sure  I  struck  coal." 
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Lincoln's  Reason. 
One  aftemooE  when  Lincoln  was 
president  word  came  to  the  war  depart- 
ment from  the  provost  marshal  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  that  Henry  Jameson,  the 
Confederate  secret  service  agent,  was 
on  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
had  engaged  passage  for  England.  The 
war  department  was  at  once  all  astir. 
Charles  A.  Dana,  then  assistant  sec- 
retary of  war,  received  the  message 
and  hastened  at  once  to  consult  with 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  says  the 
Ladles'  Home  Journal. 

"How  do  you  advise  me  to  act  In 
this  matter?"  queried  Dana. 

"Arrest  the  man  at  once,"  was  Stan- 
ton's reply;  "but  you  had  better  see 
the  president  before  you  proceed  fur- 
ther." 

Dana  went  Immediately  to  the  Whit? 
House.  As  he  was  a  frequent  visitor 
he  was  readily  admitted  to  Lincoln's 
private  room. 

"What  is  it,  Dana?"  asked  the  presi- 
dent as  the  secretary  came  In. 

Dana  told  about  the  Incident  and 
asked  the  president  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

"Well,"    was   the   quiet   reply,    "you 
say  Jameson  will  soon  leave  the  coun- 
try'" 
"Yes,    sir;  he   will   escape  within   a 

few  hours  If  nothing  is  done  to  stop 
him.    My  purpose  Is  to  arrest  him." 

"Well,"  was  the  president's  reply, 
"when  you  have  a  white  elephant  on 
your  hands  and  he's  doing  his  level  best 
to  get  away,  why  not  leave  him  alone, 
Dana?" 

And  Jameson  was  let  alone. 


GREAT  ABRAHAM 
AND  HIS  WAYS 


Some       Anecdotes,        Incidents, 

Sentiments  and  Verses  lor 

the  Day. 


HIS 


BIG-HEARTEDNESS 


A    Little    Story    as   Told    by  .  a 

Springfield,    Illinois,    Lady. 

His  Boyhood. 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  endeared  himself  to  most 
people  with  whom  he  came  in 
(•ontact'.  The  very  children  knew 
him,  when  he  lived  in  Springfield,  111.,' 
for  there  were  lew  among  them  for 
whom  he  had  not  done  some  kind  deed. 
"My  first  strong  impression  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," says  a  lady  of  Springfield,  "was 
made  by  his  kindness  to  me  wheu  1  was  a 
little  girl.  I  was  going  with  a  young 
friend  for  my  first  trip  alone  on  the  rail- 
road cars.  It  was  an  epoch  in  my  life. 
I  had  planned  for  it  and  dreamed'  of  it 
for  weeks.  The  day  I  was  to  go  came, 
but  as  the  hour  of  the  train  approached, 
the  haokraan.  through  some  neglect,  failed 
to  cull  for  my  trunk.  As  the  minutes 
went  on  I  realized,  in  a  panic  of  grief, 
that  I  should  miss  the  train.  I  was  stand- 
ing by  the  gate,  my  hat  and  gloves  on, 
sobbing  us  if  my  heart  would  break,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  by. 

"  'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  he  asked, 
and  I  poured  out  all  my  story. 

"  'How  big  is  the  trunk?  There's  still 
time,  if  it  isn't  too  big.'  And  he  pushed 
through  the  gate  and  up  to  the  door.  My 
mother  and  [  took  him  up  to  niv  room, 
where  my  little,  old-fashioned  trunk  stood, 
locked  and  tied.  'Oh.  ho.'  he  cried:  'wipe 
your  eyes  and  come  on  quick,'  And  before 
I  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  he  had 
shouldered  the  trunk  and  was  downstairs 
and  striding  out  of  the  yard.  Down  the 
street  he  went  fast  as  his  long  legs  could 
carry  him,  I  trotting  behind,  drying  my 
tears  as  I  went.  We  reached  the  station 
in  time.  Mr.  Lincoln  put  me  on  the  train, 
kissed  me  good-bye,  and  told  me  to  have 
a.  good  time.     It  was  just  like  him." 
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SITE  OF  CIVIL  WAR  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS? 
by  Niles  Jackson,  Associated  Press  Writer 

PHILIPPI,  W.  VA.   (AP)   -  On  June  3,  1861,  the  first  land  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  was  fought  here.   Two  days  later  two  troops  of  crack  cavalry  galloped 
into  this  small  village  from  different  directions. 

One  troop  wore  gray  uniforms,  the  other  blue.   The  soldiers,  unusually  well 
disciplined,  stationed  themselves  on  either  side  of  a  covered  bridge,  lined  the 
approach  roads  and  waited.   It  was  5  p.  m. 

A  half  hourjater  two  black  coaches,  escorted  by  respective  blue  and  gray- 
clad  troops,  approached  the  bridge  from  opposite  directions.   The  coaches, 
nearly  identical  with  blinds  drawn,  were  pulled  by  teams  of  four  black  stallions. 

At  the  covered  bridge  the  escorts  dropped  back  and  the  coaches  proceeded 
along,  one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south,  until  they  met  at  the 
center. 

Curious  townfolk  were  told  politely,  but  firmly,  to  stay  in  their  homes. 
There  was  no  wild  cheering  in  this  divided  town,  no  Rebel  yells,  no  Yankee 
hoots  -  only  silence. 

Thirty  minutes  after  the  two  coaches  had  entered  the  bridge  they  headed 
back  to  their  own  lines,  the  cavalry  falling  in  behind. 

Why  the  secrecy  of  this  meeting?  Was  it,  as  many  said,  a  last  minute  effort 
by  both  North  and  South  to  reconcile  the  war  already  begun? 

Did  Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Union,  meet  with  Jefferson  Davis, 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  inside  that  Philippi  Covered  bridge  on  that  hot 
June  afternoon? 

The  only  witnesses  to  that  secret  meeting  were  two  young  boys  who  were  play- 
ing in  the  bridge  when  the  troops  approached.   "Scared  right  out  of  their 
britches,"  they  scampered  up  on  the  rafters  and  hid,  too  frightened  to  move. 

Here  is  what  one  recalled  many  years  later: 

"I  don't  remember  much  of  what  happened  after  we  dumb  into  the  rafters. 
I  was  froze  scared.   I  was  like  a  cake  of  ice  lying  on  that  rafter  and  Shelt  (the 
other  youth)  said  he  was  like  that  too." 

"As  cold  as  I  was  from  being  afraid  I  distinctly  recollect  seeing  a  man  get 
out  of  that  surrey  that  come  in  from  Webster-way  (from  the  north).   He  was  the 
tallest  man  I  ever  seed,  for  when  he  got  out  of  the  surrey  and  straightened  up 
I  thought  his  high  stovepipe  hat  was  going  to  knock  me  right  off  my  rafter." 

"Then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bent  over  and  went  through  the  braces  between 
the  lanes  of  the  bridge  and  got  into  the  other  surrey.   There  was  a  lighted    ' 
lantern  in  this  surrey  and  when  he  opened  the  door  I  seed  his,  the  tall  man's 
face.   He  was  awful  ugly  and  had  a  fringe  of  whiskers  around  his  jaw." 

"After  a  while  the  tall  man  got  out  of  the  other  man's  surrey.   His 
shoulders  seemed  to  be  slumped  over  as  if  he  was  powerful  tired.   I  seed  his 
face  good  and  danged  if  he  didn't  look  like  he  was  going  to  cry." 

"He  sorter  hesitated,  then  he  looked  into  the  surrey  and  said  something 
about  may  God  forgive  our  something  or  other  and  he  hoped  somebody  would  have 
mercy  on  somebody's  soul  or  other." 

"And  then  he  turned  back  and  slowly  climbed  into  his  own  surrey." 

The  Great  War  resumed,  but  could  it  have  been  stopped? 

Of  whom  did  Lincoln  later  speak  when  he  said  to  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward:   "I  humbled  myself  and  my  country  before  a  proud  and  resolute  man..  I 
can  do  no  more'.   This  war  must  go  to  its  inevitable  sad  conclusion." 

And  what  was  the  meaning  behingJ  President  Davis'  words  when  he  spoke  to 

General  Robert  E.  Lee:   "My  mission  was  a  failure,  General.   The  minds  of  the 

North  and  the  minds  of  the  South  can  meet  only  one  common  ground  -  the  battle- 
field." 


